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by the author's brother are replete with charac- 
ter; and, in the latter, Mr. Hofland’s own 
charming pictures and drawings are transferred 
to wood and steel in a manner to gratify not 
only every brother of the angle, but every ad- 
mirer of the fine arts and of Nature. 

With regard to the letterpress, what shall we 
say? Every man in this world has his hobby: 
it must be pleasant when it happens to be a 
thorough-bred one. The country is delightful, 
the air is balmy and healthful, the horse is the 


noblest of animals, motion itself is happiness ; | 


and when all these are combined with an ex- 
citing pursuit and invigorating exercise, surely 
the person who can command the sport is 
among those to be envied in his enjoyment of 
the “salt of the earth.” To be sure there are 
tumbles into ditches, broken limbs, and now 
and then concussions of the brain, to be put 
into the opposite balance; but such accidents 
only add to excitement, and what the epigram 
says is true, 
«« They never knew pleasure 
Who never knew pain.” 

As for the angle as compared, or rather con- 
trasted, with the fox-chase, it is Repose versus 
Bustle, Silence versus Noise, Quietude versus 
Revelling, Quakerism versus Ranting. The 
mute fish require mute captors. Their line is 
not a line of country. Their leaps always as- 
Sociate with a fall. The words ‘ well thrown” 
have in them opposite meanings. When they 
tail off it is not a tale of wo. In short, the 
‘moving accidents by flood and field" are 
altogether different, and you had much better 
set an angler than a beggar on horseback if 
you wish to see in how short a time one can 
ride to the ——. In fact, he cares nothing for 
the splendid animal, except for the hair in his 
tail; and instead of “the cock’s shrill clarion 
and the echoing horn,” his chant of triumph 
is the De Profundis. 

“The Noble Science” is dedicated to the 
Duke of Rutland,—an accomplished master and 
munificent patron of it, in all its manly 
branches: that of the angle is inscribed to Sir 
F. Chantrey, a practitioner of no mean fame 
either with the gun or the rod. 

Mr. Radcliffe seems to ys to go through with 


inclination, either for their own amusement or 
the benefit of others, to publish matter which 
must be more or less interesting to every true 
votary of the science, if founded only upon the 
solid basis of experience.” 

“The attempt, but not the deed,” it is pro- 
bable, may confound them; but, since the 
schoolmaster is abroad, let us hope that the 
“march” of education will swiftly and finally 
involve whippers-in as well as whippers, hunts- 
men as well as pedagogues. As for the science 
itself, Mr. R. protesteth as follows :-— 

** Convinced myself, that, for the health, the 
recreation, the general good, there is nothing 
to bear a moment’s comparison with hunting, 
taking it relatively, or collectively ; taking it as 
affecting the physical condition of men, or that 
‘noblest animal in the creation’ (as he has 
been styled), the horse, I will only add to the 
motto, ‘ Jloreat scientia,’ the heartfelt aspira- 
tion, ‘ Esto perpetua !’—May it flourish till 
time shall be no more !” 

We do not take upon us to decide what is the 
import of the word “ collectively” in this pass- 
age—the common explanation is “all of a 
heap ;” and in that case it would remind us of 
the author’s quotations, which are indeed as 
plentiful as blackberries throughout. We must, 
however, offer an extract of his qualities, and 
we pick out a fine burst against the innovations 
of another science, mechanical and not noble. 

“ How far, or in what manner, this trebly 
accursed revolution of railroads may affect the 
breed of horses, and fox-hunting generally, it is 
impossible to say. The speculation on the sub- 
ject is of too painful a nature ; we cannot enter 
fully into it, without verging upon a disquisi- 
tion on political economy beyond the province 
of a treatise on the Noble Science. It must be 
sufficiently obvious to the most narrow-spirited, 
that, unless they are objects of fresh legislation, 
these railroads must become the most oppressive 
monopoly ever inflicted upon a free country. 
When all the inns and road-side houses shall 
be tenantless, and gone to decay, their present 
occupants being lost in the abyss of inevitable 
ruin which is now opened for them ; when not 
only posting and post-horses, but the roads on 


which they travelled, shall be, with the Turn- 








pike Acts themselves, matter of history —the 
means of locomotion will be at the mercy of 
the.most merciless of all human beings—a class 
actuated by cupidity, and beyond the reach of 
that salutary correction, that only security for 
the public against the abuse of private privi- 
lege,—a competition. To us, as sportsmen, the 
intersection of any country by canal, or railroad, 
furnishes food enough in itself for lamentation ; 
we bewail the beauty of the district spoiled, 
and, as an obstacle to our amusement, we de- 
nounce the barrier hostile to our sport. It is 
not, however, in such a light only that we view 
the case. We willingly admit, that the di- 
versions of one class of society are but as a 
feather in the balance, when weighed against 
the practical utility of any work tending to the 
advancement of the general good ; that it is the 
duty of a government to promote, to the utmost, 
all feasible enterprise and undertaking proved 
to be conducive to the interests of the state ; 
and we reconcile ourselves to any changes 
which the condition of the community to which 
we may belong may demand. But when we 
consider the magnitude of the convulsion which 
this mighty railroad delusién will effect, the 
fearful extent of its operation, the thousands 
of human beings thrown out of employment, 
the incalculable diminution in the number of 
horses, and the consequent deficiency in de- 
mand for agricultural produce—not to mention 
the enormous deduction from the revenue, con- 
sequent upon the abolition of the post-horse 
duties ; when we think of its varied and mul- 
titudinous bearings upon the present state of 
society ; and add to all this the fact, that in no 
quarter of the globe were the means of tra- 
velling established on so admirable a basis as 
hitherto in this country,— that, like the dog 
and the shadow, we are about to cast away the 
substance of good for the sake of catching at a 
change of problematical good, in the opinion of 
some, and fraught with positive evil in the 
estimation of many: when we reflect on these 
things, we cannot but wonder at the blindness 
which has countenanced the growth of a 
monster which will rend the vitals of those by 
whom it has been fostered. But let us turn 
from the contemplation of a gloomy prospect ; 
let us hope that Heaven may avert from Old 
England—and Heaven alone can save her from 
sharing the fate of empires since the world be- 
gan—the downfall which the refinement of 
luxury, and its train, entailed on Rome; the 
too certain consequences of that restless spirit, 
that proneness to discontent, inherent in the 
human breast, which causes men, for the sake 
of ‘ keeping moving,’ to catch at any idea of 
improvement, however chimerical—to disregard 
the timidity of the wary, and, like 
* Fools, rush on where angels fear’d to tread.” 

We have little or nothing to do with politics ; 
but when we utter the heartfelt sentiment, 
* May fox-hunting flourish a thousand years 
hence !’—convinced that it is intimately con- 
nected with the internal welfare and happiness 
of our once merry, still happy and prosperous 
country—we cannot but shudder at the view 
of any measures calculated to drain to the 
source the very springs of its existence, to dry 
up the fountains by whieh it is supported, to 
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mecca 
change our habits and pursuits, transform the 
rural soil into one vast gridiron, and render us 
literally, what Napoleon termed us, ‘a mere 
nation of shopkeepers.’ Our maxim must be 
that of my old favourite Horace : 
* Dona pravsentis cape letus hora, et 

inque severa. 
Let us be thankful that fox-hunting is such as 
it is in our time. We will not inquire whether 
it ever was better, but trust that it will remain 
as good.” 

A man mounted on Pegasus, or any of his 
foals, if the race be not extinct, must join in this 
lamentation, and admit that the mighty na- 
tional gridiron alluded to would have tried the 
temper of St. Lawrence himself, albeit St. 
Lawrence was no foxhunter. 

The enthusiasm of one who is, could not be 
exemplified in"happier language than the follow- 
ing apostrophe, descriptive of a really excellent, 
and consequently favourite, hound :— 

“ See that old bitch how she feathers —how 
her stern vibrates with the quickened action of 
her pulses! For a moment she ploughs the 
earth with her nostrils, she whimpers out a 
half-suppressed emotion, dashes a few yards 
forward, stoops again, and traverses around 
her. ‘ Yoi, wind him! have at him, old dar- 
ling! Yoi, touch on him! Hey, wind him, 
old Governess! Yoi, push him up!’ A fox 
for a million. Onward she strikes, throws back 
her graceful neck, rears high her head, and, 
with a note of confidence, proclaims the joyful 
tidings of a find. Like hosts that rally round 
their standard, at the trumpet’s call, come 
bounding through the brake the merry throng. 
The huntsman’s cheer is responded to by a ra- 
pid succession of 


* Throats, 

With a whole gamut filled with heavenly notes.’ 
It is a moment of intense, I had almost written 
of painful, interest; so nearly do extremes 
meet, so close is the conjunction between the 
most pleasurable sensations and those of an 
opposite character. While hope is mounting 
almost to delight, anxiety is bordering upon 
fear. The action has commenced, the hunts- 
man’s heart and soul are thrown amidst the 
pack, he has neither eyes nor ears for aught 
beside, all is right at present ; but any one of 
a hundred probable mischances may mar the 
tide of fortune. .1 few short, sharp, and shrill 
notes of the horn, alternating wish a cheery 
‘Hoic! hoic! hoic, together, hoic !’ fill up the 
pauses in this grand overture to the approach. 
ing opera. The huntsman is, as he always 
should be, literally, with his hounds ; the se- 
cond whipper-in is in active attendance upon 
him, at certain distance in his rear, ready to 
put on any stragglers as they join, with a ‘ Go 
hark cry, go hark !’ in atone of encouragement 
(not of reproach, for they cannot be all en masse 
ut once in strong covert); there are twenty 
couples thundering through the stuff. Hark 
to yon piercing scream across the ride. The 
first whipper-in has viewed him over; and, 
waving his hand in the direction of the fox's 
head, he is galloping, stealthily, to the corner 
by the gate-post, whence he can rely upon a 
view away. Heaven grant that no blundering 
idiot be outside! Here come the pack ; they 
have cleared the high wood; look at them fly- 
ing through the stubs; see how they fling, 
how quick they turn, and how maintain the 
cry—now one, and then another, like a chime 
of bells ; and helter-skelter, down the muddy 
ride, come floundering on ‘ the field.’ ” 

A hunting song is now quoted, commencing 
with the line, 


** Cigars are thrown down in a hurry,” 








which we confess, in our judgment, nearly de- 
stroys the whole illusion of the scene. “Filthy 
tobacco,” as it is well called in “‘ Every Man in 
his Humour,” is offensive every where, but no- 
where so offensive as where we are trying to 
taste the breath of heaven, and replenish the 
lungs with the pure air, and are disgusted with 
the sudden whiff, blown into our mouths and 
nostrils by the laden breeze, stifling every sense 
of pleasure, and substituting the vapour of an 
unwholesome weed for the freshness of nature. 
Away with cigars—indeed, they have no busi- 
ness in the chase. But we must now close the 
book, and we do so with some notice relating to 
the rearing of hounds, and a couple of anec- 
dotes to match. 

“* The first litter of puppies which a bitch 
brings are supposed to be inferior to her second 
or third ; but there is no rule for this. As soon 
as she has littered, those whelps intended to be 
kept should be immediately selected, and the 
rest put out of the way (or to wet-nurse, if de. 
sirable to preserve them all), There is some 
difficulty in choosing at such a time; the ge. 
neral opinion is in favour of the lightest, that 
they will grow up the best. It was an old cus- 
tom to take all the whelps away, having deter- 
mined what number to keep, and settle the 
choice on those which the bitch carried first 
back to the place where she had littered. 
Another plan was to take those which were 
last pupped ; but all this must be matter of 
chance. As soon as they can see, they should 
have milk given them to lap; and at two 
months old, they should be weaned, keeping 
them wholly from the bitch, At three months 
old, they are fit to walk ; and at ten months 
old, they should return, to commence their edu- 
cation in the kennel.” * te “ 

The Anecdotes. — * The word business may 
grate upon the ear of those conversant only with 
the pleasure, and brings to my mind the wag- 
gery of a story, appertaining, I believe, to Theo. 
dore Hook, in which a citizen is driven to ex- 
asperation by being told that he could not, by 
any possibility, have any Lusiness in his boat— 
his own boat—because, as is ultimately explained 
to him, it is his pleasure-boat.” oe 

‘* A clergyman in a country church had been, 
in the course of his sermon, expounding on the 
nature of miracles. No sooner had the service 
ended than one of his congregation, a bluff 
farmer, approached him, and begged to thank 
him for much that he had learned in attending 
to his discourse ; but hoped that his reverence 
would pardon hig asking for some further eluci- 
dation of the meaning of a miracle: nothing 
that he had then heard having tended to en- 
lighten his ignorance of the nature of such an 
occurrence. The divine immediately assented, 
requesting the farmer to wait in the porch till 
the congregation had dispersed. In the porch 
accordingly did Giles station himself, happy in 
the hope of the solution of such a mystery, and 
was sedulously watching the departure of the 
last loiterers in the churchyard, when he was 
literally ‘taken all aback,’ by a tremendous 
salute in the rear from the well-directed and 
vigorously applied foot of the pastor, who, in 
reply to the mingled expressions of pain and 
wonder which burst from his disciple, mildly 
inquired, ‘ Whether what he had then received 
had caused him any pain?’ ‘ Hurt me! hurt 
me most woundily,’ rejoined the farmer. 
* Then,’ said the clergyman, in his most signifi- 
cant manner, ‘all I can tell you is, that it 
would have been a miracle if it had not.’” 

Now turning to Mr. Hofland, we have to 
state of his volume, that it is a very complete 
view of the art, as practised all over Great 





Britain, full of wise saws, and with much prac. 
tical information in all matters pertaining to 
fishing, baits, rods, flies, &c., &c. It is a capi. 
tal companion for every angler, no matter to 
what part of the country he goes to cast his 
line. The embellishments, as we have men. 
tioned, are beautiful. We shall only copy two 
or three passages. 

“ When a grilse has reached nine pounds 
weight, it becomes a salmon, and frequently 
grows from that to a large size, weighing from 
twenty to sixty pounds or more.” De hoc 
quere 2 

A fishing yarn follows :— 

“When I visited Loch Awe, in the year 
1835, I met an intelligent Highlander (of course, 
in that district, a Campbell), who related an 
anecdote, connected with the weight of a sal. 
mon, that I shall repeat, and leave my reader to 
his own share of credence. A tall, stout, young 
Campbell, from Glenorchy, celebrated for his 
success as a salmon fisher, left his native glen 
for the river Awe, which runs from the Loch 
of that name to Loch Etive, through a narrow 
ravine at the foot of the mighty Ben Cruachan. 
The bed of this river is stony, and, in many 
parts, the water is rapid and turbulent, but it 
subsides occasionally intu deep pools, which are 
the favourite resorts of large fish. Our expe- 
rienced Highlander reached a well-known deep 
of this description, with a strong eighteen feet 
rod and an immense wooden pirn, on which was 
wound eighty yards of strong line, and had 
only cast his fly a second time when he struck 
a fish. The fish ran out his line with such 
furious rapidity, that he was obliged to follow 
with his utmost speed over rocks and stones, 
and frequently through the water also; for he 
soon found that he had no chance whatever of 
turning his fish until they should reach a broad 
deep pool, above a mile below him. At this 
haven he at length arrived, much exhausted 
with fatigue; not so the fish, for he seemed to 
be as vigorous as ever, and the angler, on find- 
ing he had room to try his skill and the strength 
of his tackle, soon recovered his spirits, when, 
as if in derision of both, the fish, after a violent 
plunge or two, took to the bottom, and there 
remained immovable, resisting every effort to 
rouse him. Suddenly, however, he again ran 
up the stream, carrying the Highlander after 
him through the same rugged route, to the im. 
minent peril of life and limb, till he reached 
the pool where he was first struck. After a 
short struggle, in which the angler so far suc- 
ceeded as to turn the fish down the stream, or, 
rather, submitted to be himself taken down, 
and that, as before, in no gentle fashion, they 
reached the deep pool once more, when, after a 
few fruitless efforts on the part of the High- 
lander, the fish again took to the bottom, where 
he lay in the most dogged sullenness, defying 
all the powers of his enemy to draw him from 
his retreat. Night was now coming on, and 
even our hardy angler was exhausted by his 
long contest; he therefore sate down between 
two rocks on the bank of the river, in a secure 
place, and determined to rest there till certain 
fishermen arrived, as was their custom, at 
break of day, from whom he might obtain as- 
sistance. He fixed his rod in security, and con- 
trived that his pirn should give out the line 
freely, and then placed the line between his 
teeth : so that, if the fish should leave the bot- 
tom, the running of the line might awaken him. 
In this situation he slept soundly till three in 
the morning, at which time the fishermen found 
him—the rod and line were undisturbed, and 
the fish still at the bottom; but the Highlander 
was now awake, and, with the assistance of the 
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friends in question, he soon succeeded, with 
their nets, in capturing this doughty fish, 
which proved to be a fine salmon, weighing 
seventy-four pounds, * * * The largest 
salmon I have heard of, in the London market, 
was in the possession of Mr. Grove, of Bond 
Street; it weighed eighty-three pounds.” 

And here we conclude. The. two books are 
well worthy of going together, and well worth 
the regard of the public in general, of sports. 
men and anglers in particular. 





The Wizard of Windshaw: a Tale of the 
Seventeenth Century. 3 vols. 12mo. Lon. 
don, 1839, Southgate, 

Tris is the first time we have seen the pub- 
lisher’s name in the line of Novel Publication ; 
and it is but fair to say that he has credit in 
his début. The Wizard of Windshaw belongs 
to the Scott school, and offers a picture of the 
times for some thirty years, from the year 162~ 
to the close of the civil wars, and, with a brief 
winding up, to the restoration of Charles II. 
Mixed up and interwoven with the national 
events, are the affairs of a Devonshire family 
of rank, pride, and antiquity, in the squirearchy ; 
good descriptive pictures of that county; and 
characteristic sketches of other orders of the 
people, such as clergy, retainers, millers, 
farmers, and all the living occupants of rural 
locality, Among the dramatis persone some 
are, as usual; stamped with mystery;—there are 
awild, crazy, prophetic Cassandra ; a dumb, se- 
cluded lady of strange manners and loveliness ; 
a maddened fanatic, whose life is devoted to 
one deed of vengeance; a sort of Justice Shal- 
low; the Wizard himself, who, in consequence 
of his being the Crosse of his day, and a master 
of electrical science, gives his name to the 
work ; and others of peculiar fancies and habits 
more striking than natural, and more novel 
than lifelike. One of the most original is, 
indeed, a personage of little consequence and 
little heard of, viz. Mrs. Dorothy Herbert, the 
squire’s accommodating wife, who cares for 
little or nothing else but feeding on dishes of 
laudable repute and savour, 

Of the whole, we would hint that it is rather 
long, and that the interest is not continuously 
maintained, owing to the perpetual introduction 
of new characters, change of scene, and being 
spread over several generations in the principal 
group. We have a vague idea, also, that por- 
tions of the story are familiar to us; but of this 
we cannot be certain. I¢ is, however, suf- 
ficiently ipyolved and well written to carry 
along with it the class of readers to whom it is 
aldressed ; and the first volume in particular, 
with its Devonshire landscapes and people, dis- 
plays a talent which, with practice and expe- 
rience, will achieve works less liable to the 
errors to which we have alluded, 

We select one passage as a specimen of the 
author’s powers, In the pursuit of a culprit 
charged with deer.stealing, a wrong man is ar- 
rested and brought before the fiery and vin- 
dictive old squire for adjudication’: the fol- 
lowing belongs to his interrogatory ;— 

“* Under favour, your honour, the law is as 
your worship but now expounded untous, The 
man cannot be ‘arraigned under the charge of 
maltreating your honour’s people; but waiving 
that matter, the statute empowereth all justices 
of the peace to require every man, who maketh 
profession of begging, to produce before them 
his license, duly signed and witnessed ; and, in 
default thereof, or in case that the said beggar 


= be found out of the bounds of the said 
iundred, or hundreds, in whigh his license pri- 
legeth him to ask alms, may be committed as 


Vv} 





a rogue and a vagabond.’ ‘ Gadzookers, man, 
thou hast it! Dost hear that, yagabond ? 
Either pull out thy license, or prepare thee 
forthwith to trundle to Exeter !’ ” 

The examinant, after searching among his 
vestments, “ produced and offered a worn and 
greasy scrap of paper to the squire, who signed 
to Janus to receive it, ‘And read in the hear- 
ing of all present, providing I may trust to thy 
not keeping back aught that may spoil thy 
ae at Exeter.’ * Please your worship, as 

am a Christian man, it is good and true, and 
beareth the signature of the worshipful knight, 
Sir Amyas Powlett, at Hinton, before two wit- 
nesses, granting permission to one Stephen 
Michelson, to ask alms every where through 
the eastern hundreds of the shire of Somerset.’ 
‘Oho! Somerset, I trow ?’ said the squire, ‘ I 
shall commit thee for being out o’ bounds, 
thou skulking knave!’ * You must first prove 
that I have asked an alms beyond them,’ was 
the sullen reply. ‘ Why, rascal, how canst 
thon live else? Unless, i’ faith, thou steal in 
the room of it.” * How know you that I live 
on aught besides roots and berries? Methinks 
he that thrives on his neighbour’s gear should 
be in somewhat better case than is this carcase 
0’ mine. And I warn you, trouble not your 
hands with one who hath no way infringed the 
law, and seeketh neither you nor aught that is 
yours!’ The perfect ease and independence of 
the man’s language were now beginning to 
puzzle the whole party; and the squire, having 
tormented Janus Buggins to his heart’s con- 
tent, was much disposed to get the whole bu- 
siness off his hands as well as he could; he, 
therefore, went on to ask such questions as he 
thought might, by the answers, afford him the 
opportunity of handsomely dismissing the case. 
F _ didst thou lodge yesternight, fellow ?’ 
he demanded. ‘A true mar cannot choose but 
give account of himself.’ ‘ With the hare and 
the heathcock,’ was the short and ready an- 
swer, ‘And the night afore that?’ ‘In the 
same company.” ‘And wherefore is it that 
thou affectest such company, rather than the 
dwellings of thy fellows?’ ‘ For the reason 
that He, whose earth provideth a couch, and 
whose sky a curtain for his wandering crea- 
tures, be they hunted beast, bird, or outcast, is 
not apt to question his lodgers touching the 
lining of their pouches.’ ‘ Since’ when hast 
thou forsaken the shelter of a human roof, 
rascal ?? asked the squire, whose ire grew with 
the failure of every attempt to disentangle 
himself from the affair. ‘ Ever since the day I 
left Bristol.’ At this there was a slight but 
significant movement throughout the assem- 
blage; the city he had named being at that 
season an object of the greatest terror to the 
whole population along the coasts of the Chan- 
nel, * How lately wast thou there? Get thee 
back to the threshold, fellow!’ shouted the 
squire, hastily. The beggar, with much con- 
sideration, retreated even beyond the pre- 
scribed spot, and planted himself on the door 
steps before he answered. ‘ Many a long year 
agone, after the poor man’s reckoning, who 
telleth his time by his miseries; but by the 
gentle’s calenday, who taketh no note of days 
that are all happy alike, it is scantly a 
se’ennight,’? The squire and Master John now 
began to call lustily for rue, rosemary, vinegar, 
and all the other most approved preservatives 
against contagion, which Brassy himself left 
the hall to procure, as he said, more expedi- 
tiously. Whilst this was passing, Raymond, 
whose nerves alone seemed proof against the 
genera} panic, asked the stranger, ‘ How camest 
thon to leave Bristol, friend?’ * Marry! mas- 





ter, by reason that Bristol left me. When 
every door i’ the place was barred against my 
entry, what should I tarry for?’ ‘ What hadst 
thou done, that should move them thus to drive 
thee out?’ ‘ By my troth, they did but after 
the fashion of other brute beasts, and of the 
nature which teacheth the herd to fly from the 
wounded deer, and the pack to worry the sick 
hound; I, also, was sick, and they drove me 
out from amongst them.’ ‘ What was thy 
sickness 2” * What other should it be, but the 
great sickness, that hath been heaping up the 
grave-yards in Bristol ever since the coming in 
of the summer heats, until the dead are as 
hard bestead for shelter as the living; and the 
leeches study less to kill their customers than 
to save themselves alive?’ ‘D—n, villain !’ 
bellowed the squire, in a transport of mingled 
rage and horror at this alarming disclosure ; 
* how darest thou run the country thus, carry- 
ing about a foul pestilence to taint the houses 
of honest folk! Why didst thou not betake 
thyself to the pest-house ?””’ 

The hubbub that ensues may readily be con- 
ceived; the confusion is great, and such is the 
dread of the plague, that, instead of being de- 
tained, the sturdy beggar is driven to flight by 
having the squire’s gun pointed at him to 
hurry his departure. ‘The miller’s revenge on 
the would-be seducer of his daughter is another 
well-told incident, which, with all the rest, we 
would recommend tv the circulating library. 





A Treatise on Wood Engraving, Historical 
and Practical. With upwards of Three 
Hundred Illustrations, engraved on Wood, 
by John Jackson. Super-royal 8vo. Pp. 
749. London, 1839. Knight and Co. 

NoTWITHSTANDING the absence of any other 
name, the punctuation of the title-page might 
lead any one to suppose that Mr. Jackson had 
contributed nothing to this work except the 
cuts; and a confirmation of that notion might 
be afforded by the lettering on the back of the 
volume, viz. ‘‘ Treatise on Wood Engraving,” 
at the top, and “ Illustrations by Jackson,” at 
the bottom. Mr. Jackson, however, in his pre- 
face (for the book has two prefaces) says :— 

** As my attention has been more readily 
directed to matters connected with my own 
profession than any other, it is not surprising 
that I should find almost a total absence of 
practical knowledge in all English authors 
who have written the early history of wood 
engraving. From the first occasion on which 
my attention was directed to the subject, to 
the present time, I have had frequent occasion 
to regret, that the early history and practice of 
the art were not to be found in any book in the 
English language. In the most expensive 
works of this description the process itself is 
not even correctly described, so that the 
reader — supposing him to be unacquainted 
with the subject —is obliged to follow the 
author in comparative darkness. It has not 
been without reason I have come to the con- 
clusion, that if the practice, as well as the 
history of wood engraving, were better under- 
stood, we should not have so many speculative 
opinions put forth by almost all writers on the 
subject, taking on trust what has been pre- 
viously written, without giving themselves the 
trouble to examine and form an opinion of 
their own, Both with a view to amuse and 
improve myself as a wood engraver, I had long 
been in the habit of studying such productions 
of the old masters as came within my reach, 
and could not help noting the simple mistakes 
that many aythors made in consequence of 
their knowing nothing of the pract e, The 
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further I prosecuted the inquiry, the more in- 
teresting it became; every additional piece of 
information strengthening my first opinion, 
that, ‘if the practice, as well as the history of 
wood engraving, were better understood,’ we 
should not have so many erroneous statements 
respecting both the history and capabilities of 
the art. At length, I determined upon en- 
graving at my leisure hours a facsimile of any 
thing I thought worth preserving. For some 
time I continued to pursue this course, reading 
such English authors as have written on the 
origin and early history of wood engraving, 
and making memoranda, without proposing to 
myself any particular plan. It was not until I 
had proceeded thus far that I stopped to con- 
sider whether the information I had gleaned 
could not be applied to some specific purpose. 
My plan, at this time, was to give a short 
introductory history to precede the practice of 
the art, which I proposed should form the 
principal feature in the work. At this period, 
I was fortunate in procuring the able assistance 
of Mr. W. A. Chatto, with whom I have ex- 
amined every work that called for the exercise 
of practical knowledge. This naturally an- 
_ ticipated much that had been reserved for the 
practice, and has, in some degree, extended the 
historical portion beyond what I had originally 
contemplated; although, I trust, the reader 
will have no occasion to regret such a deviation 
from the original plan, or that it has not been 
written by myself.” 

Mr. Chatto also states in his preface :— 

© Tt is but justice to Mr. Jackson to add, 
that the work was commenced by him at his 
sole risk ; that most of the subjects are of his 
selection; and that nearly all of them were 
engraved, and that a great part of the work was 
written, before he thought of applying to a 
publisher. The credit of commencing the 
work, and of illustrating it so profusely, re- 
gardless of expense, is unquestionably due to 
him.” 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that a 
considerable portion of the materials for the 
treatise must have been furnished by Mr. 
Jackson, although Mr. Chatto’s knowledge of 
the subject, critical acumen, and literary at- 
tainments, have been most advantageously 
exercised in enriching the whole, and casting 
it into its present shape. But, in whatever 
way concocted, we can truly say that a more 
beautiful, curious, and valuable publication of 
its kind, or one more interesting, not only to 
the artist and the antiquary, but to the general 
reader, never issued from the press. The 
details, however, are so multifarious, and of such 
a nature, that, even with the aid of the graphic 
illustrations, we should find it difficult to give 
an adequate idea of them, within any moderate 
limits: without that aid, it is impossible to 
give any idea of them at all. We must con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with a general de. 
scription of the contents of the volume; and 
for that purpose, we will avail ourselves of a 
part of Mr. Chatto’s preface :— 

‘© In the first chapter, an attempt is made to 
trace the principle of wood engraving from the 
earliest authentic period; and to prove, by a 
continuous series of facts, that the art, when 
first applied to the impression of pictorial sub- 
jects on paper, about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, was not so much an original 
invention, as the extension of a principle which 
had long been known and practically applied. 
The second chapter contains an account of the 
progress of the art as exemplified in the earliest 
known single cuts, and in the block-books 
which preceded the invention of typography. 





In this chapter there is also an account of the 
* Speculum Salvationis,’ which has been ascribed 
to Laurence Coster, by Hadrian Junius, Scri- 
verius, Meerman, and others, and which has 
frequently been described as an early block- 
book, executed previous tu 1440. A close exa- 
mination of two Latin editions of the book 
has, however, convinced me that in the earliest 
the text is entirely printed from movable 
types, and that in the other — supposed by 
Meerman to be the earliest, and to afford 
proofs of the progress of Coster’s invention,— 
those portions of the text which are printed 
from wood-blocks have been copied from the cor- 
responding portions of the earlier edition with 
the text printed entirely from movable types. 
Fournier was the first who discovered that one 
of the Latin editions was printed partly from 
types and partly from wood blocks; and the 
credit of shewing, from certain imperfections 
in the cuts, that this edition was subsequent to 
the other with the text printed entirely from 
types, is due to the late Mr. Ottley. As ty- 
pography, or printing from movable types, 
was unquestionably suggested by the earliest 
block-books with the text engraved on wood, 
the third chapter is devoted to an examination 
of the claims of Gutemberg and Coster to the 
honour of this invention. In the investigation 
of the evidence which has been produced in the 
behalf of each, the writer has endeavoured to 
divest his mind of all bias, and to decide ac- 
cording: to facts, without reference to the 
opinions of either party. He has had no 
theory to support ; and has neither a partiality 
for Mentz, nor adislike to Harlem. * * 
The fourth chapter contains an account of wood 
engraving in connexion with the press, from 
the establishment of typography to the latter 
end of the fifteenth century. The fifth chap- 
ter comprehends the period in which Albert 
Durer flourished, — that is, from about 1498 
to 1528. The sixth contains a notice of 
the principal wood-cuts designed by Hol- 
bein, with an account of the extension and 


improvement of the art in the sixteenth cen-| 


tury, and of its subsequent decline. In the 
seventh chapter the history of the art is brought 
down from the commencement of the eighteenth 
century to the present time. The eighth 
chapter contains an account of the practice of 
the art, with remarks on metallic relief engrav- 
ing, and the best mode of printing wood-cuts. 
As no detailed account of the practice of wood 
engraving has hitherto been published in Eng- 
land, it is presumed that the information 
afforded by this part of the work will not only 
be interesting to amateurs of the art, but use- 
ful to those who are professionally connected 
with it.” 

Of Thomas Bewick, to whom the revival of 
wood-engraving from the languishing state 
into which it had for many years fallen, is prin- 
cipally, if not wholly attributable, there is an 
interesting account, from which we subjoin a 
few extracts :— 

“ This distinguished wood-engraver, whose 
works will be admired as long as truth and 
nature shall continue to charm, was born on 
the 10th or 11th of August, 1753, at Cherry- 
burn, in the county of Northumberland, but 
on the south side of the Tyne, about twelve 
miles westward of Newcastle. His father 


rented a small land-sale colliery at Mickley- 
bank, in the neighbourhood of his dwelling, 
and it is said that when a boy the future wood - 
engraver sometimes worked in the pit. Ata 
proper age he was sent as a day-scholar to a 
school kept by the Rev. Christopher Gregson 
at Ovingham, on the opposite side of the Tyne. 








The Parsonage House, in which Mr. Gregson 
lived, is pleasantly situated on the edge of a 
sloping bank immediately above the river ; and 
many reminiscences of the place are to be found 
in Bewick’s cuts; the gate at the entrance is 
introduced, with trifling variations, in three or 
four different subjects ; and a person acquainted 
with the neighbourhood will easily recognise 
in his tail-pieces several other little local 
sketches of a similar kind. In the time of the 
Rev. James Birkett, Mr. Gregson’s successor, 
Ovingham school had the character of being 
one of the best private schools in the county ; 
and several gentlemen, whose talents reflect 
credit on their teacher, received their education 
there. * * * Bewick’s school acquire. 
ments probably did not extend beyond English 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; for, though 
he knew a little of Latin, he does not appear to 
have ever received any instructions in that 
language. In a letter dated 18th April, 1803, 
addressed to Mr. Christopher Gregson, London, 
a son of his old master, introducing an artist of 
the name of Murphy,* who had painted his 
portrait, Bewick humorously alludes to his 
beauty when a boy, and to the state of his coat- 
sleeve, in consequence of his using it instead of 
a pocket-handkerchief. Bewick, it is to be 
observed, was very hard-featured, and much 
marked with the small-pox. After mentioning 
Mr. Murphy as ‘ a man of worth, and a first. 
rate artist in the miniature line,’ he thus 
proceeds: ‘ I do not imagine, at your time of 
life, my dear friend, that you will be solicitous 
about forming new acquaintances ; but it may 


*/ not, perhaps, be putting you much out of the 


way to shew any little civilities to Mr. Murphy 
during his stay in London. He has, on his 
own account, taken my portrait, and I dare 
say will be desirous to shew you it the first 
opportunity: when you see it, you will no 
doubt conclude that T. B. is turning Lonnyer 
and bonnyer} in his old days ; but indeed you 
cannot help knowing this, and also that there 
were great indications of its turning out so 
long since. But if you have forgot our earliest 
youth, perhaps your brother P. may help you 
to remember what a great beauty I was at that 
time, when the grey coat-sleeve was glazed 
from the cuff towards the elbows.’ The words 
printed in Italics are those that are under- 
lined by Bewick himself. Bewick, having 
shewn a taste for drawing, was placed by his 
father as an apprentice with Mr. Ralph Beilby, 
an engraver, living in Newcastle, to whom on 
the Ist of October, 1767, he was bound for a 
term of seven years. Mr. Beilby was not a 
wood-engraver ; and his business in the copper- 
plate line was of a kind which did not allow of 
much scope for the display of artistic talent. 
He engraved copper-plates for books, when any 
by chance were offered to him; and he also 
executed brass-plates for doors, with the names 
of the owners handsomely filled up, after the 
manner of the old ¢ niellos,’ with black sealing- 
wax. He engraved crests and initials on steel 
and silver watch-seals ; also on tea-spoons, 
sugar-tongs, and other articles of plate; and 
the engraving of numerals and ornaments, with 
the name of the maker, on clock-faces,—which 
were not then enamelled, — seems to have 
formed one of the chief branches of his very 
general business. Bewick’s attention appears 
to have been first directed to wood-engraving 
in consequence of his master having been em- 
ployed by the late Dr. Charles Hutton, then a 
schoolmaster in Newcastle, to engrave on wood 
the diagrams for his ‘ Treatise on Mensura- 
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forms, and with their characteristic expression, 
is undoubtedly due to Bewick. Though he 
was not the discoverer of the ‘ long-lost art’ of 
wood-engraving, he certainly was the first who 
applied it with success to the delineation of 
animals, and to the natural representation of 
landscape and woodland scenery. He found 
for himself a path which no previous wood- 
engraver had trodden, and in which none of 
his successors have gone beyond him. * * * 
Towards the latter end of 1785, Bewick began 
to engrave the cuts for his ‘General History 
of Quadrupeds,’ which was first printed in 
1790. The descriptions were written by his 
partner, Mr. Beilby, and the cuts were all 
drawn and engraved by himself. The com- 
parative excellence of those cuts, which, for the 
correct delineation of the animals and the na- 
after leaving Mr. Beilby. * * * In 1776,| tural character of the incidents, and the back- 
he went to London, where he arrived on the| grounds, are greatly superior to any thing of 
Ist of October. He certainly did not remain | the kind that had previously appeared, insured 
more than a twelvemonth in London, for in| a rapid sale for the work; a second edition was 
1777 he returned to Newcastle, and entered | published in 1791, anda third in 1792. nillics ; ° 
into partnership with his former master, Mr.| The favourable manner in which the ‘His- 
Ralph Beilby. * * * Bewick did not like tory of Quadrupeds’ was received, determined 
London; and he always advised his former | Bewick to commence without delay his * His- 
pupils and north-country friends to leave the | tory of British Birds.’ He began to draw and 
* province covered with houses ’ as soon as they engrave the cuts in 1791, and in 1797 the first 
could, and return to the country to there enjoy | volume of the work, containing the Land Birds, 
the beauties of Nature, fresh air, and content. | was published. ” za = ws 
In the letter to his old schoolfellow, Mr. Chris-; Nothing of the same kind that wood -en- 
topher Gregson, previously quoted, he thus ex- graving has produced since the time of Bewick 
presses his opinion of London life. ‘ Ever can for a moment bear a comparison with these 
since you paid your last visit to the north, Ijcuts. They are not to be equalled till a de- 
have often been thinking upon you, and wish- | signer and engraver shall arise possessed of 
ing that you would lap up, and leave the me-| Bewick’s knowledge of nature, and endowed 
tropolis, to enjoy the fruits of your hard-earned | with his happy talent of expressing it. * * * 
industry on the banks of the ‘'yne, where you | Bewick’s style of engraving, as displayed in 


tion.” The printing of this work was com- 
menced in 1768, and was completed in 1770. 
The engraving of the diagrams was committed 
to Bewick, who is said to have invented a 
graver with a fine groove at the point, which 
enabled him to cut the outlines by a single 
operation. * * ™ On the expiration of his 
apprenticeship he returned to his father’s house 
at Cherry-burn, but still continued to work for 
Mr: Beilby. About this time he seems to have 
formed the resolution of applying himself ex- 
clusively in future to wood-engraving, and with 
this view to have executed several cuts as 
specimens of his ability. In 1775 he received 
a premium from the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts and Manufactures for a cut of the 
Huntsman and the Old Hound, which he pro- 
bably engraved when living at Cherry-burn 








are so much respected, both on your own ac-/the birds, is exclusively his own. He adopts 
count and on that of those who are gone.|no conventional mode of representing arson 
Indeed, I wonder how you can think of tur-|or producing an effect, but skilfully avails him-| 
moiling yourself to the end of the chapter, and |self of the most simple and effective means | 
let the opportunity slip of contemplating at | which his art affords of faithfully and efficiently | 
your ease the beauties of Nature, so bountifully | representing his subject. He never wastes his | 
spread out to enlighten, to captivate, and to, time in laborious trifling to display his skill in | 
cheer the heart of man. For my part, I am | execution ; he works with a higher aim, to re- 
still of the same mind that I was when in}present nature; and, consequently, he never 
London; and that is, I would rather be herding | bestows his pains except to express a meaning. | 
sheep on Mickley bank top than remain in|The manner in which he has represented the | 
Loudon, although for doing so I was to be made |feathers in many of his birds, is as admirable | 
the premier of England.’ Bewick was truly a|as it is perfectly original. His feeling for his | 
country man; he felt that it was better ‘ to| subject, and his knowledge of his art, suggest | 
hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep ;’|the best means of effecting his end, and the. 
for, though no person was capable of closer|manner in which he has employed them en-| 
application to his art when within doors, he | title him to rank as a wood-engraver— without | 
loved to spend his hours of relaxation in the reference to his merits as a designer — among | 
open air, studying the character of beasts and | the very best that have practised the art. * * 
birds in their natural state; and diligently Bewick’s life affords a useful lesson to all, 
noting those little incidents and traits of | who wish to attain distinction in art, and at! 
country life which give so great an interest to|the same time to preserve their independence, 
many of his tail-pieces. * * * He|He diligently cultivated,his talents, and never | 
evidently improved as his talents were ex-| trusted to buoksellers or designers for employ- | 
ercised ; for the cuts in the * Select Fables,’|ment. He did not work according to the di. | 
1784, are generally much superior to those|rections of others, but struck out a path for | 
in ‘ Gay’s Fables,’ 1779; the animals are|himself; and, by diligently pursuing it accord- | 
better drawn and engraved; the sketches |ing to the bent of his own feelings, he acquired | 
of landscape in the back-grounds are more|both a competence with respect to worldly | 





petence, and was grateful and contented. No 
favoured worshipper of Mammon, though pos. 
sessed of millions obtained by ‘ watching the 
turn of the market,’ could say more. He was 
extremely regular and methodical in his habits 
of business: until within a few years of his 
death, he used to come to his shop in Newcastle 
from his house in Gateshead at a certain hour 
in the morning, returning to his dinner at a 
certain time, and, as he used to say, /apping up 
at night, as if he were a workman employed by 
the day, and subject to a loss by being absent a 
single hour. When any of his works were in 
the press, the first thing he did each morning, 
after calling at his own shop, was to proceed to 
the printer’s to see what progress they were 
making, and to give directions to the pressmen 
about printing the cuts. * * * He used 
always to work with his hat on; and when 
any gentleman or nobleman called upon him, 
he only removed it for a moment on his first 
entering. He used frequently to whistle when 
at work; and he was seldom without a large 
quid of tobacco in his mouth. The prominence 
occasioned by the quid, which he kept between 
his under lip and his teeth, and not in his 
cheek, is indicated in most of his portraits. * * 
Bewick was a man of athletic make, being 
nearly six feet high, and proportionably stout. 
He possessed great personal courage, and in his 
younger days was not slow to repay an insult 
with personal chastisement. On one occasion, 
being assaulted by two pitmen on returning 
from a visit to Cherry-burn, he resolutely 
turned upon the aggressors, and, as he said, 
‘paid them both well.’ Though hard-featured, 
and much marked with the small-pox, the ex- 
pression of Bewick’s countenance was manly 
and open, and his dark eyes sparkled with in- 
telligence. There is a good bust of him by 
Bailey, in the Library of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Newcastle; and the best 
engraved portrait is perhaps that of Burnet, 
after a painting by Ramsey. * * * In the 
summer of 1828, Bewick visited London; but 
he was then evidently in a declining state of 
health, and he had lost much of his former 
energy of mind. Scarcely any thing that he 
saw interested him; and he longed no less 
than in his younger years to return to the 
banks of the Tyne. He had ceased to feel an 
interest in objects which formerly afforded him 
great pleasure; for when his old friend, the 
late Mr. William Bulmer, drove him to the 
Regent’s Park, he declined to alight for the 
purpose of visiting the collection of animals in 
the gardens of the Zoological Society. On his 
return to Newcastle, he appeared for a short 
time to enjoy his usual health and spirits. On 
the Saturday preceding his death, he took the 
block of the ‘ Old Horse waiting for Death’ to 
the printer’s, and had it proved; on the fol- 
lowing Monday, he became unwell, and, after 
a few days’ illness, he ceased to exist. He died 
at his house on the Windmill Hills, Gateshead, 
on the 8th of November, 1828, aged seventy- 
five.” 


natural; and the engraving of the foliage 
of the trees and bushes is, not unfrequent- 
ly, scarce inferior to that of his later 
productions. Such an attention to nature 
in this respect is not to be found in any wood- 
cuts of an earlier date. In the best cuts of the 
time of Durer and Holbein, the foliage is ge- 
nerally neglected ; the artists of that period 
merely give general forms of trees, without ever 
attending to that which contributes so much to 
their beauty. The merit of introducing this 
great improvement in wood-engraving, and of 





depicting quadrupeds and birds in their natural 


means and an ample reward of fame. The) The only drawback from the pleasure which 
success of his works did not render him inat-\we experienced in ‘the perusal of this able and 
tentive to business ; and he was never tempted | admirable work, arose from the sneering tone 
by the prospect of increasing wealth to indulge in which the author occasionally indulges, when 
in expensive pleasures, nor to live in a manner |adverting to the errors of other writers on the 
which his circumstances did not warrant. |subject. It is unworthy of a man of his talents. 
What he had honestly earned, he frugally hus- = a Seal 
banded ; and, like a prudent man, made a provi- 
sion for his old age. ‘ The hand of the diligent,’ 
says Solomon, * maketh rich.’ This Bewick 
felt; and his life may be cited in exemplification 
of the truth of the proverb. He acquired not, 
indeed, great wealth, but he attained a com- 





Solomon Seesaw. By J. P. Robertson, senior 
author of the ‘* Letters on Paraguay.” 
With Illustrations by Phiz. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1839. Saunders and Otley. 

WE do not know in what category to place this 

publication. It is not so much a novel as a 
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biography of a supposititious individual, on/looked!’ ‘ A few obvious wrinkles under my 
whose associations and adventures are strung/eyes, and some awkwardly prominent grey 
accounts of noted circumstances and persons, | hairs, began, about this time, a little to disturb 
and very actual sketches of particular classes|my tranquillity. A very slight but evidently 
and manners, chiefly in the mercantile com-| growing corpulency rendered it, at the same 
munity of Glasgow, though partly in London.| time, rather a luxury to me to draw on my 
As far as its love-affairs are concerned, the| boots with very long boot-hooks. TI felt it 
story is neither probable nor interesting; and | becoming a great convenience to have my valet 
the hero is, in fact, like his name, not made to|to tie my shoe-strings. I fancied I could 
be in love with. The writer, indeed, is not at| neither walk so far, nor dance so long, as I was 
home in the sentimental, and we shall adduce! wont. Young men of five or six and twenty, 
but one short extract to prove it —the descrip-|in the company of agreeable women a little 
tion of the heroine, whose health had suffered| under their own age, began to assume to me 
from hope deferred, on the eve of her becoming! the forms of successful rivals. I lost, all at 
Mrs. Seesaw :— |once, and without knowing how, my preten- 
“ Bright, but transient flushes overspread| sions to command the conversation, or occupy, 
the cheek of Mrs. Wynne; and the winter of! much less engross, the time of any popular or 
her daughter’s health and beauty, like the! pretty woman at public places. If I did chance, 
spring around them, approached every day to at the opera, or an evening party, to engage 
more glorious summer. Her cheek took the) her attention, it was but for a moment; some 
tinge of the most delicate rose—her fading well-looking and well-dressed fop was sure to 
complexion of the brightest lily. Her attenu-| step in between me and felicity. He was as 
ated frame shot into graceful elasticity; her| sure to carry off, upon the slightest approach, 
drooping spirits, watered by the dews of kind-| or offer of his arm, the lady I had been en. 
ness and of love, shot up into the bloom of | deavouring, by the most assiduous court, and 
refreshing placidity, till they put forth at studied compliments, to win for the night. 
Jength the buds of contentment and of joy.|This generally unhinged and sent me an 
Her mind was tranquil, her heart at ease ;| isolated wanderer about even the most crowded 
and the body, nursed by the genial heat, shed! room.” 


forth at once its native beauty and its native 
grace.” 

To write jine worse than this seems to be! 
impossible; it is as great a mistake as our) 
friend Phiz’s first illustration, in which he! 
gives us a Dr. Hasty, distinctly described as 
always carrying a cotton umbrella under his 
left arm, with that incumbrance tucked under: 
his right (see page 34 for the text, 37 for the 
illustration). With other lapses that have) 
slipped through the author’s attention, such as 


The opening of the Glasgow Merchants’ 
dinner company must serve for our other 
Phiz-ification :— 

** Scarcely had they knocked at the door, 
when it was opened by a footman, while a 
genteel-looking butler, in black, and two more 
of the party-coloured: tribe, essayed to take 
their hats. Tie old gentleman’s was delivered 
up, as a matter of course, to the servant; but 
when he came to Solomon,—* Thank you,’ said 
he, * Vil just put it down here myself. A 


references to society in Edinburgh, where the second servant asked their names. They were 
party had never been, we shall not trouble| given; and the third one, already half-way up 
ourselves nor our readers, but quote a brief) stairs, called down to them, * This way, gentle- 
sample or two of the better parts, premising| men, if you please.’ Upon this, Solomon said 
that the picture of Scotch schooling, and the to the old gentleman, in a whisper, as they 
doings of its infancy and parentage in a remote | followed to the drawing-room, ‘ This way, sir,’ 
country town, seems to be drawn from the life,| and * If you please,’—They are not so impu- 
though we fancy its day has gone by. ‘dent as they look.’ As the names of the two 

The Story of the Old Gentleman begins| strangers were announced, they were startled 
thus :— ‘by the dazzling display offered to their view. 

‘Thad attained that period of life at which,! The first thing that arrested them, especially 
though a married man may be classified as) the old gentleman, was the great blaze of light 
not an old one, a bachelor never is. The}in the apartments. The next thing that 
grand climacteric of this unfortunate class of riveted their attention was the finery, the pro- 
society seems to be fixed, by general consent, | digious finery, of the ladies. The old gentle- 
at forty to forty-five years of age. That, with} man thought that a whole warehouse must 
them, is the turning point of existence. They | have been emptied to furnish it; and Solomon 
are considered, after it, to be verging into the| was sure it would have stocked every haber- 
vale of years. In a way of sport to others, but! dasher’s shop in the town of Dullborough, or 
of premature death to themselves, they are; Llangollen, for a month. The ladies all sat 
designated, thenceforth, —*‘ Old’ Bachelors. | silent,—which upset the theories of the old 
* By the aid of a ruddy countenance, a well-| gentleman on female *loquacity ; and they 
cut coat, a clean chin, a slender aud elastic] appeared stiff, which he accounted for, on the 
figure, and a light step in a quadrille, I con-} score ofa prudential fear that too much motion 


trived,—as your men at Lloyd’s say,—to keep 
upon the A 1 list, till I had seen full nine 
lustres. By being upon the A 1 list, I mean 
that I was allowed, with a few exceptions taken 
by invidious persons, to rank as a first-rate 
man. By this, again, I mean a man who 
with perfect propriety might have proposed 
marriage to a woman of two or three and 
twenty. None of those who had just passed 
their teens refused to dance with me; nor was 
I obliged, at fancy balls, to make my appear- 
ance in the decorous costume of a court dress. 
People rather speculated than pronounced 
upon my age; and when I had taken parti- 
cular pains at my toilet, I was often told, by 





very ting mothers, * How well I 


might crumple their gauze dresses, or bring 
down a knot of ribbon from its conspicuous 
position on a full-mooned muslin tiara. Their 
gowns were so decorously long, that he could 
only observe one or two rather large feet, and 
not very slender ankles, as supporters of the 
female form. The gentlemen were grouped in 
the middle of the room, all scrupulously dressed 
in shoes and silk stockings. They had inex- 
pressibles tied at the knees, exhibiting brawny 
calves ; and their cravats made a considerable 
display of white muslin, tied in not a very pre- 
cise fashion under their chins. But guess, if 
you can, the astonishment of both guests (for 
there was a great sympathy between the old 
gentleman and young Solomon), when setting 


‘ 





themselves to listen to the whispering hum of 
the conversation, they found that, with the 
simple substitution of Scotch accent for English 
dialect, they might as well have been in the 
midst of their ‘ travelling’ companions at the 
George.—‘ Rums is up,—Muscovados is down. 
Yarns is a shade higher, and calicos a bawbee 
lower ; ginghams is rather lookin’ better, an’ 
jacconots is a little fawn — our frien’ the 
Baillie’s bandanas is a perfect drug.’ These, 
and such remarks as these, in succession, too 
quick to be copied, even by a writer of short- 
hand, made up the conversation of the Glasgow 
gentlemen. ‘ Have you heard,’ said the Lord 
Provost, ‘0’ the arrival o’ the Demarara 
frae Demerara wi’ a cargo o’ sugars? Od, 
they say they’re the bonniest sugars that’s 
been in the market this mony a-day. I’ve 
gotten some real fine limes by her; and by our 
friend Douglas’s first ship hes Jamaica, I’m 
promised some nice auld rum. By the way, 
Neebor Norace, our joint speck in pullicats has 
turned out but a puir concern. They'll no 
pay cost and charges.’ Here his lordship’s 
discourse was interrupted by the announcement 
that dinner was ready; and after much rust- 
ling of silks, and ceremonious advance of 
successive gentlemen to offer their arms to the 
ladies, the whole party moved in couplets out 
of the room, leaving Solomon and another 
youth to bring up the rear.” 

The work is made out with episodes, the 
story of a Lord Beauclerk, of an author in pri- 
son, of a Mr. Ironsides, of the two recluses of 
Llangollen, of St. John Long, &c. &e. &e., 
and is altogether a strange bundle of sticks, 
with some striking particulars, sagacious obser- 
vations, and characteristic traits of traders in 
prosperous and panic times. 








Desultory Thoughts and Rejfiections. By the 
Countess of Blessington. 12mo. pp. 122. 
London, 1839. Longman and Co. 

A PRETTY little book, full of agreeable glances 
of mind and instructive observations on the 
world and its inhabitants. Lady Blessington 
has seen much of society ; and it can never be 
uninteresting to society to learn how it has 
been appreciated by an acute and observant 
participator in its various motions and customs. 
We like especially to see how they have ap- 
peared to a female; for, with all our boasted 
masculine wisdom, penetration, and knowledge, 
the natural skill, taste, and feeling of the other 
sex, gives them a prodigious superiority over us 
in forming an estimate of men and manners, 
at once rapid, accurate, and profound. The 
few attached quotations are fair examples of 
these Desuliory Thoughts and Reflections :— 

“* Minds.—The minds of the young resemble 
new wine in a state of fermentation and effer- 
vescence ; but the minds of the mature resem- 
ble old wine, which has lost its fiery particles, 
and retains only its strength and raciness.”” 

‘© Confidences. — Confidences are more fre- 
quently reposed in persons through a want of 
discretion than from excess of friendship, and 
are oftener betrayed through incontinency of 
speech than from motives of treachery.” 

“ Superstition. — Superstition is but the fear 
of belief: religion is the confidence.” 

“* Ingirmities of Genius.— The infirmities of 
genius are often mistaken for its privileges. 

“ Style.To praise the style of an author 
more than his thoughts, is like commending a 
woman for her dress more than for her person. 
Style, like dress, should be appropriate, and 
not detract atteation from what it was meant 
to adorn.” 

** Great Men. == Mountains appear more 
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lofty, the nearer they are approached; but 
great men, to retain their altitude, must only 
be viewed from a distance.” 

“ Friends.—It requires sunshine to see our 
friends, for they become invisible when our 
horizon is clouded.” 

“ Death. — When we have outlived our 
youth, we have little to regret in the death of 
our old age; it is but the release of a super- 
annuated friend, who has outlived every other.” 

** Marriage. 
How many in the married state we find 
Wedded in person, but divorced in mind! 
Unnatural union! fraught with as much dread 
As when the living chain'’d were to the dead 
By stern Mezentius; yet less cruel he, 
As many slaves of Hymen will agree, 
For but one victim suffer’d from the chain, 
While wedlock gives the two an equal pain.” 

There are some occasional incongruities :— 
we mean, that the fair Thinker has not always 
thought alike on the same points; or, in other 
instances, has rather varied the reflections. 
But to reconcile the annexed, for instance ?>— 

* Solitude.—In solitude we retain our own 
faults; but in society we superadd those of 
others.” 

*€ Society and Solitnde.—In society we learn 
to know others, but in solitude we acquire a 
knowledge of self.” 





Fellows's Asia Minor. 
(Second Notice.) 

Tue difficulty of illustrating the antiquities 
and inscriptions brought to light by this in- 
teresting volume, and the amount of the pre- 
vions notice which we have bestowed upon it 
in Society Reports, as well as Review, will, we 
trust, be a sufficient apology for the brevity 
with which we now conclude our remarks and 
extracts. Of the western parts of Phrygia, 
the following are illustrations; setting out, 
however, with a description of a fish, whose 
proportions are new to us :— 

** Ata house at which I stopped I saw a slice 
of a fish which is frequently taken in this 
river ; it is without scales, round in form, and 
nearly a foot in thickness. 1 am told that it 
is generally taken weighing as much as one 
hundred, and sometimes one hundred and fifty 
pounds (fifty okes). It has a large mouth, of 
the common form, and unlike that of the stur- 
geon. Does the conger-eel ever attain this 
size? This part of the river must, allowing 
for its windings, be two hundred miles from 
the sea, and the water, of course, is always 
fresh.” 

Our next is of a more general character :— 

‘Up the valley, towards the south-east, stands 
Mount Cadmus, and I heard that at its foot, 
about twelve miles from Laodiceia, there were 
considerable ruins, probably of the ancient city 
of Colosse. Descending rapidly into the flat and 
swampy valley of the Lycus, we crossed in a 
diagonal line to the city of Hierapolis, six or 
seven miles from Laodiceia. My attention 
had been attracted at twenty miles’ distance by 
the singular appearance of its hill, upon which 
there appeared to be perfectly white streams 
poured down its sides; and this peculiarity 
may have been the attraction which first led to 
the city being built there. The waters, which 
rise in copious streams from several deep 
springs among the ruins, and are also to 
be found in small rivulets for twenty miles 
around, are tepid, and to appearance perfectly 
pure; indeed I never saw more transparent 
water, although I perceived, at a depth of per- 
haps twenty feet, a dark green hue visible 
between the surface and the white marble of 
the columns and Corinthian ornaments which 


bubbles, emitting the noxious smell of hydro- 
gen. This pure and warm water is no sooner 


through which it flows, and on every blade of 
grass in its course; and thus, after filling its 
bed, it flows over, leaving a substance which I 
can only compare to the brain-coral, a kind of 
crust or feeble crystallisation; again it is 
flooded by a fresh stream, and again is formed 
another perfectly white coat. The streams of 
water, thus leaving a deposit by which they are 
choked up, and over which they again flow, 
have raised the whole surface of the ground 
fifteen or twenty feet, forming masses of this 
shelly stone in ridges which impede the paths, 
as well as conceal and render it difficult to 
trace out the foundations of buildings. The 
deposit has the appearance of a salt, but it is 
tasteless, and to the touch is like the shell of 
the cuttle-fish. These streams have flowed on 
for ages, and the hills are coated over with 
their deposit of a filmy, semitransparent ap- 
pearance, looking like half-melted snow sud- 
denly frozen. The town stands upon the 
high cliff, over which these streams fall in 
cascades, commanding a fine view of the 
valley, and has many of the picturesque ad- 
vantages which would be sought in a modern 
watering-place; the mountains rise up at the 
back, and wooded ravines offer shade for sum- 
}mer rambles. The ruins are crowded and ex- 
tensive; and here again are some remains, un- 
|accountable from their immense proportions : 
|in this place they might be taken to have been 
baths, but I still incline to the idea that they 
were palaces. The theatre has been richly or- 
namented, and many of the cornices so much 
as to impair their simplicity and beauty; these, 
together with most of the groups of figures, 
bear the traces of an age more devoted to 
luxury than pure taste.” : 

The tenacity of life in a vulture is wonder- 
fully displayed in the subjoined account :— 

“* T have mentioned that we ktlled a vulture 
this morning at Laodiceia. It was shot at 
about nine o’clock, and at the time was wash- 
ing itself in a stream after its hearty meal upon 
the dead camel. It was wounded in the head 
and neck, and dropped immediately ; but, upon 
taking it up, its talons closed on the hand of 
my servant, making him cry out with pain. 
He placed it on the ground, and I stood with 
my whole weight upon its back, pressing the 
breast-bone against the rock, when its eye 
gradually closed, its hold relaxed, and to all 
appearance life became extinct. It was then 
packed up in my leather hood, and strapped 
behind the saddle. The day was oppressively 
hot, for we trod upon our shadows as we rode 
across the plain. Until this evening (at eleven 
o’clock) the vulture remained tightly bound 
behind the saddle. My servant, on unpacking, 
threw the bundle containing it into the tent, 
while he prepared boiling water for cleaning 
and skinning it. Intending to examine this 
noble bird more carefully, I untied the package, 
and what was my surprise to see it raise its 
head and fix its keen eye upon me! I im- 
mediately placed my feet upon its back, holding 
by the top of the tent, and leaning all my 
weight upon it; but with a desperate struggle 
it spread out its wings, which reached across 
the tent, and by beating them attempted to 
throw me off. My shouts soon brought De- 
metrius, who at length killed it by blows upon 
the head with the butt end of his gun. My 
ignorance of the extreme tenacity of life of this 
bird must exculpate me from the charge of 








lay at the bottom. Gas continually rises in 





cruelty.” 


| We have only one paragraph to bestow upon 


| Lydia, though all the observations are inte- 


exposed to the air, than it rapidly deposits a resting :— 
pearly white substance upon the channel| ‘Of the ancient city of Philadelphia but 


\little remains ; its walls are still standing, in- 
\closing several hills, upon the sides of which 
|Stood the town, but they are fallen into ruins. 
'They are built of unhewu stone, massed and 
cemented together with fragments of old build- 
ings; some immense remains of buildings, 
huge square stone pillars, supporting brick 
arches, are also standing, and are called the 
ruins of the Christian church. All the remains 
which have been pointed out to me as ruins of 
Christian churches appear to have been vast 
temples, perhaps erected by imperial command, 
and dedicated to nominal Christianity, but 
shewing, in the niches and brackets for statues 
and architectural ornaments, traces of heathen 
superstition.” 

We need say nothing more, but repeat that 
this is a volume for every good library in the 
kingdom. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Geraldine ; a Tale of Conscience. By E. C. A. 
Vol. III. London, 1839. C. Dolman. 
Or this work two volumes have previously 
appeared, the object of which, like the present, 
is to represent the beauties and holiness of the 
Roman Catholic faith. The heroine, and 
some other most admirable young ladies, after 
various religious and worldly trials, retire from 
the warld and take the veil—which is, con- 
sequently, held out to be a course suited to 
general imitation and praise. Far be it from 
us to pronounce upon the religious principles 
instilled by any Novel, but we cannot help 
remarking on the incongruities, especially at 
the finale of this piece of sanctification, in that 
class of writing. The whole ceremony of pro- 
fessing and entering a convent in Ireland is 
described as in a Ritual; and we fall upon the 
following singular typographical error: ‘* Ge. 
raldine rising, and holding her lighted taper, 
sang the ‘ Posuit signwm;’ He has placed his 
seat upon iny forehead, that I should admit no 
other lover but Him.’”? The English Sisters 
return to England, with three experienced 
nuns, to labour in conversion and propagand- 
ism; and we are told of the Irish Sisters, that, 
though sacrificing home’s sweet ties ‘‘ fer the 
love of Jesus Christ, their Spouse,” they 
might, with still more devoted feeling, &c., 

have sung their native strain,— 

** Though the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see, 

Yet wherever Thou art shall seem Erin to me.” 

Such things seem to us, in sober sadness, to 
be ludicrous and profane, and well calculated 
to turn religion into mockery and jest: to sing 
of our blessed Saviour, that everywhere shall 
seem Ireland where he is, is a sample of na- 
tional drollery which cannot be laughed at, 
only on account of the sacredness of the subject. 

Rhymes for the Nursery, by the Authors of ‘ Original 
Poems,” Illustrated Edition. Pp. 177. (London, Har- 
vey and Darton.) — Charlie's Discoveries ; or, a Good Use 
Jor Eyes and Kars. With Ulustrations by T. Williams, 
after Designs by J. Pittman. Pp. 187. (The same.) — 
These are two very pretty books for children. The first, 
simple and pleasant rhymes to engage the opening mind : 
the last, an attractive inducement to the love of nature 
and natural history. We could have wished the con- 
cluding little poem in the Nursery Rhymes to have had 


some moral or remark” attached to it. What would a 
child make of the bald story of an ungrateful and 
unnatural son? 

Life of Scott. New edition. Vol. III. (London, Ca- 
dell,)—This volume is embellished with a portrait of Sir 
Walter's father; and, by way of vignette, a map of the 
**Country about Abbotsford,” but extending from the 
Solway to the Forth. How much of it has his genius 


made classic ground!!! Si monumentum queres circum- 





spice. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





A Key to the Difficulties, Philological and Historical, of 
the First Book of Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, forming a 
Guide to German Construing, for the Use of English Stu- 
dents, by Adolphus Bernays, Phil. Doc. &c.—This neat 
little book will be found a considerable help, not only to 
the reader of the work to which it professes to be a key, 
but of any other German work which a student may 
undertake after he has mastered the elements of that 
language. 

Four Lectures on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, 
as performed in the Papal Chapels ; delivered in Rome in the 
Lent of 1837, by N. D. Wiseman, D.D. 8vo. pp. 184. 
(London, Dolman.) —A warm eulogy upon the Roman 
Catholic c ials, and maintaining their expediency 
in every point of view, as excellent in themselves, con- 
sistent with true religion, and impressive upon the com- 
mon mind, 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL ASTRONOMICAT. SOCIETY. 
[Astronomers and scholars will read the following paper 
with attention; its value well excuses its length. } 
‘Ow Ptolemy’s Catalogue of Stars,’ by Francis 
Baily, Esq.— The catalogue of stars, which 
goes under Ptolemy’s name, will always be 
interesting to the astronomer, as containing 
the first record of the state of the heavens. 
The precise epoch for which it was formed is 
not clearly ascertained. Ptolemy himself says, 
that it is reduced to the first year of the reign 
of Antoninus, which corresponds to the year 
A.D. 138; but there is some mistake, or con- 
fusion, on this point, which has led many per- 
sons to believe that Ptolemy himself did not 
actually make the observations from which the 
catalogue is deduced, but merely reduced, or 
brought up, a more ancient catalogue of Hip. 
parcus, by means of an erroneous precession, 
to his own time. I¢ is very evident that the 
longitudes of all the stars in Ptolemy’s cata- 
logue are above 1° too great; but, from what 
cause this has arisen, it is not my object here 
to inquire. The point to which, in the pre- 
sent view of the ‘case, I am more desirous of 
directing attention is, how far the existing 
editions of that work may be considered as 
faithful transcripts of the catalogue as it issued 
from Ptolemy’s hands. This important ques- 
tion can only be decided by a careful examin- 
ation of various manuscripts, and by com- 
paring the discordant readings with the actual 
positions of the stars, as determined from mo- 
dern observations. Unfortunately, the public 
have not been in possession of much varied 
information on this head; the manuscripts 
hitherto employed having, until lately, been 
confined to three only; to which two others 
have been recently added, as I shall presently 
explain. But all these are, in many cases, so 
grossly discordant, that it would appear, at first 
sight, almost a hopeless task to reconcile the 
different readings that present themselves, or 
to account for the introduction of so many 
discrepancies in so small a portion of Ptolemy’s 
great astronomical treatise. The five sources 
of information here alluded to are, Ist. the 
Latin translation published by Liechtenstein, 
at Venice, in 1515; the name of the translator 
is not known, nor is it stated whence the 
manuscript was obtained. The translation, 
however, bears internal evidence of having 
been made from an Arabic manuscript, and 
throws great light (as I shall presently shew) 
on the subsequent translations and editions 
from the Greek manuscripts. 2d. The Latin 
translation made by Trapezuntius (George of 
Trebizond), and published by Gauricus, also at 
Venice, in 1528. This translation, from which 
most of the subsequent editions seem to be 
copied, is said to have been made from a copy 
of a Greek manuscript which the Abbé Lau- 
rentius Bartolinus caused to be made from one 
in the Vatican library. 3d. The Greek edition 
published at Basil, in 1538, by Gryneus. It 
is said that he made use of a manuscript that 





belonged to Regiomontanu§, who had it from 
the Cardinal Bessarion, and deposited it in the 
library of Nuremberg. This, however, has 
been since doubted: and it is not quite certain 
where the manuscript above mentioned is now 
to be found. This is the more to be regretted, 
as it is the only Greek edition extant, except 
the recent one which I am now about to 
mention. It is evidently not the manuscript 
from which either of the preceding translations 
was made. ‘The work is dedicated to our 
Henry VIII. 4th. The two other sources are 
comprised in the Greek edition (accompanied 
by a French translation), published at Paris, 
in 1813, by M. Halma. In editing that 
part of the volume which contains the ca- 
talogue of stars, M. Halma availed himself 
of two additional manuscripts which were in 
the public library of Paris: one of these he 
calls the Paris manuscript, which is made the 
ground-work of his publication, and the 
other the Florence manuscript. But some 
other sources must have been appealed to, as 
he occasionally inserts readings which are not 
to be found in either of these manuscripts, or 
in the Basil edition above mentioned. These 
several sources of information are all that the 
public press affords us in our inquiries relative 
to this interesting subject; but they are la- 
mentably deficient for the purpose. And, as it 
is probable that the public are not fully aware 
either of the amount or the frequency of dis- 
cordance that exists in this matter, I trust I 
shall not encroach too much on the patience of 
the meeting by stating, as briefly as possible, 
the result of my own investigations and re- 
searches. Having carefully compared the po- 


sition of every star, as given in each of the 
several copies above alluded to, I have found 
that out of 1028 stars, of which the catalogue 


consists, there are about 780 (or more than 
three-fourths) of them that are discordant, 
either in longitude or latitude; and this, not 
merely in 10, 20, or 30 minutes, which is no 
uncommon difference, but sometimes to an 
amount involving whole degrees. That these 
errors have arisen mostly from the carelessness 
of the copyists, and that they may be partly 
corrected, in some cases, by a reference to the 
true position of the star, I am ready to admit ; 
but still there are numerous cases where this 
tentative method will not avail us, and where 
we are, after all, left in doubt as to the identity 
of the star, or the true reading of the original 
numbers. One source of error I have disco- 
vered to be very common, and in the correction 
of which I have found the translation from the | 
Arabic to be of essential service. It is this. | 
The Greek notation for minutes being denoted 
by some fractional part of the degree, and such 
fraction being expressed by a dash annexed to 
the letter which in common notation denotes 
the integer, frequent mistakes occur from the 
copyist having affixed the dash when it ought 
not to be inserted, and from omitting it when 
it ought to have been annexed. Thus, 23° is 
correctly denoted by x 7; and 20° 20’ (or 20°3) 
is correctly denoted by x 9/: again 34° is cor- 
rectly denoted by 23; and 30° 15! (or 30°}) is 
correctly denoted by 2%. Now it is very 
readily seen, that mistakes of great moment 
may be made by the omission or misplacing of 
the dash to the second letter: and here it is 
that the translation from the Arabic frequently 
comes in to our aid; for, as their notation was 
not liable to the same sort of confusion, we are 
oftentimes led to the true reading by a refer- 
ence to their copies. I could point out nume- 
rous instances of this kind: one, however, will 


The star in Capricornus, the fourteenth of that 
constellation in Ptolemy’s catalogue, whose 
longitude in all the above-mentioned editions, 
except the first, is said to be 26°, is in. the 
translation from the Arabic stated to be in 
longitude 20°, or 20° 10’; which is in fact its 
more correct value. And it is clear that the 
erroneous translation from the Greek has arisen 
from not affixing the dash to the second letter 
in the expression x s, which ought to be x ;’. 
Still there remain numerous other cases where 
this mode of explication will not avail, and 
where it would be desirable that other sources 
of information should, if possible, be thrown 
open to us: and it is on this point, as I have 
before alluded, that I am more especially in- 
duced to make the present appeal. Now, it 
appears that there are several works in this 
country that might assist us very materially in 
the elucidation of this subject. In the Bodleian 
library at Oxford there is a Greek manuscript 
of Ptolemy, which was presented by Selden : 
and there is also, in the same library, Bernard's 
copy of the Basil edition of 1538, wherein he 
has copied out all the longitudes and latitudes 
of the stars in the catalogue from this same 
manuscript. In the library of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, it is stated, by Fabricius, that there is the 
manuscript of a Latin translation from the 
Arabic: and I understand that there are also 
manuscript Latin translations from the Arabic 
at New College and at Magdalen College. 
There is also a manuscript commentary in 
Persian, belonging to St. John’s College. In 
the library of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Lambeth there is also a Greek manuscript of 
Ptolemy. In the library of the British Museum 
there is an Arabic manuscript, of the date 
1218; but I have not been able to find there 
any Greek copy. It is evident, therefore, that 
we have in this country several sources of 
original information, of which we might avail 
ourselves, to render the catalogue of Ptolemy 
more perfect than it is: and, lest it might be 
supposed that this would be a useless labour 
at the present day, when the state of the 
heavens is so much better known, I would 
remark that it is on this very account that 
more accurate information is 1equired ; since 
we now know that many minute and gradual 
changes are going on, which were not suspected 
or thought of in former times, and which are 
only perceptible after a lapse of many centuries. 
Thus Sirius is described in all the original 
documents that I have seen, as ixoxippos, sub- 
ruffa, reddish ; whereas at the present day, it 
is remarkable for its freedom from all colour. 
Now, this is a point on which Ptolemy could 
not well be mistaken. Again, a star of the 
fourth magnitude (the seventeenth in the con- 
stellation of Eridanus) is clearly laid down by 
Ptolemy, but cannot now be found : and there 
are some others, of smaller magnitude, that 
cannot be identified, according to the positions 
given in the present editions of the catalogue. 
But whether these bodies have vanished wholly 
from our sight, or have been erroneously copied 
from the original observations, can only be 
satisfactorily explained (if, indeed, they ever 
can be) by reference to other authorities. It 
is needless, however, to dwell further on so 
obvious a principle. I had taken the liberty 
of suggesting to the late Professor Rigaud (a 
name ever dear to the lovers of astronomy, and 
more especially to those engaged in historical 
researches in that science) the propriety of re- 
questing the University of Oxford to print the 
catalogue of Ptolemy, from the Greek manu- 
script in their possession: a request which, I 








be quite sufficient to illustrate my meaning. 


understand, was favourably received. We are 
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all sensible of the obligations under which we 
lie to the University of Oxford, for its noble 
and spirited conduct, on former occasions, in 
publishing the works of some of the best 
ancient authors on scientific subjects, which 
otherwise might never have seen the light; 
and certainly not in so splendid a dress. 
Witness the works of Euclid, Apollonius, 
Archimedes, &c.; and in more recent times, 
a continuance of the same liberal and enlight- 
ened course on various occasions, in the pub- 
lication of works that reflect honour and credit 
on the University, and from which they can 
never expect to reap any pecuniary benefit. 
Since that application, however, was made, the 
information relative to the additional manu- 
scripts above mentioned has been obtained ; 
and it may now become a question whether it 
may not be presumed that a more accurate 
copy of Ptolemy’s catalogue is more likely to 
be deduced from a careful collation of all the 
manuscripts within our reach, compared with 
the several original editions and translations 
above alluded to, than from the printing and 
publication of a single Greek manuscript. 
Should a plan of this kind be attempted, I 
would propose that a few copies of the Basil 
edition of 1538 be reprinted (for I fear that the 
original work is too scarce to be met with in 
sufficient quantity for this purpose), and dis- 
tributed amongst those persons who would each 
undertake to collate such copy with some one 
or other of the manuscripts in the several 
archives above mentioned. This would be no 
great task or labour to those who feel an 
interest in the cause, and who are zealous in 
the promotion of science. Copies even might 
be sent abroad, to some of our foreign mem- 
bers, residing in places where original manu- 
scripts are known to exist ; and who might thus 
add to the common stock of information. But, 
whichever course may be adopted, I trust there 
is no difference of opinion as to the propriety 
of taking some steps relative to this matter : 
and I hope that what I have here stated may 
induce others to join in carrying so desirable an 
object into execution. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
TuE annual prizes this year were happily 


dispensed by his Royal Highness the Duke of 


Sussex, the president, reminding us of old 
times. As usual, we select the more import- 


ant, not having room for the entire list of 


successful competitors :— 


To Mr. J. T. Cooper, Polytechnic Institution, Regent 
Street, for his method of preparing paper for photogra- 
phic drawing, the silver medal 

To Mr. R. Redman, 43 Great Wild Street, Lincoln’s 

Inn Fields, for his method of making transfers from 
pe ay a printing to zinc or stone, the silver Isis 
medal and 51. 
me... Mr. J. Gray, 25 Old Burlington Street, for his 


— instruments for extracting teeth, the silver 


‘ To Mr. J. Sodo, 6 Sebright Street, Bethnal Green, 5l., 
or his share in the invention and improvement of the 
tube used in ne silk velvet. 


_To Mr. Robert Billings, Manor House, Kentish 
Town, for his analysis of the great east window of Car- 


me dicta oe gold medallion, Very clever, 
Nothing could exceed the grace and con- 
descension of his royal highness. 
_ On Wednesday evening, the Society closed 
its session. The vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr, Aikin, will not be filled up 
before the Christmas holidays, in order that 
the members may have sufficient opportunity 
of ascertaining the qualifications of such candi- 
dates (and doubtless there will be many, when 
it 1s generally known that the office is open to 
Competition) who may present themselves. The 
Society cannot but be aware of the importance 


of electing a proper person; and it is hoped 
they will consider that the existence of the 
Institution depends, in a great measure, on the 
good character and ability of their secretary. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Fripay,7thJune. Mr. J.E. Gray, President, 
in the chair._A specimen of Cynomorium coc- 
cineum from Malta, also living specimens of 
Leucojum estivum from the Greenwich marshes, 
were exhibited; the latter by Mr. D. Cooper, 
and distributed to the members. Read a paper 
by Mr. W. H. White, ‘On Mushrooms,’ the 
object of which was to stimulate inquiry, during 
the approaching season, as to the cause of the 
deleterious effects some species of mushrooms 
;have on the human frame in some countries, 
jand not in others. In England, for example, 
only three species are edible,—Agaricus cam- 
pestris, or the common mushroom ; A. pratensis, 
| or the fairy ring; and A. Georgii ; whilst in 
Russia forty species, almost every variety, are 
| used as articles of food, and many, as delicacies, 
constantly at the tables of the rich. The mush- 
room trade, also, is there considerable ; at Mos- 
cow alone, to the amount of 200,000 roubles in 
the year. The peasants for some months live 
almost exclusively thereon. The kinds there 
eaten are considered here, and have been proved 
to be, by many fatal cases, poisonous. Mr. White 
believes it not to be dependent on soil or climate, 
but principally on the culinary process, much 
salt being used, and also on the care observed 
not to boil two species together. He thinks the 
inquiry hazardous, yet interesting to the public 
as well as to the botanist. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

| Fripay, 7th June. Last evening meeting. 
Mr. Faraday, ‘ On Mr. Hulmandell’s Mode of 
producing Designs and Patterns on Metallic 
Surfaces.’ Great facility is acquired in pre- 
paring the plate for the process of biting out. 
Advantage is taken of the powers or forces of 
attraction of aggregation existing in aqueous 
and oily substances. A watery body (an 
aqueous ink composed of water, gum, and 
lamp-black) is put upon the metallic surface, 
which had been previously slightly greased. 
Immediately, both the substances draw up into 
spots, or bands, producing a peculiar, irregu- 
lar, web-like surface. Varnish is then laid 
over the whole face of the plate thus pre- 
pared, a film of which dries over the inky and 
oily figure, retaining both, until put into water 
to soak. Then, from the attraction of the 
water for the watery particles of the ink, the 
ink retracts, and removes the film of varnish, 
leaving it only on the oily parts. The figure, 
the spots, and bands which had been occupied 
by the ink, are now left clean, and free to be 
acted upon by acid. The use of gum arabic, 
or gum tragacanth, in the watery body, cu- 
riously varies the web-like figure. By a varia- 
tion of the process, any ground may be pro- 
duced in a considerably shorter period, and at 
much less expense, than by mechanical ruling, 
by parallel lines, or by any process of hand- 
engraving ; and upon the ground chiefly de- 
pends the shading, &c. Improved and more 
complicate patterns, which the great expense of 
engraving excluded, will in future adorn the 
fabrics for female dresses, &c. 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
Monpay, 3d June. Major Shadwell Clerke in 
the chair. — The following papers were read : 
Ist. ‘Remarks on the Singhoos and Mishmees,’ 
by Dr. M‘Clelland. 2d. ‘An Account of the 
Mineral Spring on the Rocky Flat, Menero 














Downs, New South Wales,’ by Dr. John 
Lhotsky. The spring is situated about three 
hundred miles from Sydney, at a distance of 
twelve miles from Kuma, and surrounded by 
extensive, waste, undulated downs, with long 
projecting hills. The water of the spring was 
limpid, and a constant eruption of gas was 
visible. Its temperature varied from 58° to 
60°. ‘At six p.m. there was lightning to the 
E. and thunder; wind, S.S.E.; the air became 
cold to sensation; the spring was still 60°.” 
The water bubbles strongly, with frequent 
changes in intensity; but, as far as Dr. 
Lhotsky could observe, without any certain 
sucvession. Its taste is that of the most va- 
luable mineral waters, Seltzer and Cheltenham. 
The paper described at great length, and very 
interestingly, the far and near neighbourhood 
of the spring, their geological structure, the 
appearance of the Traventine Rocks, the ef- 
florescence thereon, &c. &. As New South 
Wales is becoming more and more the resort of 
invalids from the adjacent tropical colonies, the 
existence of such a spring is a valuable dis- 
covery, and may lead to a Cheltenham on the 
Men:2ro Downs. 





—_— 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
| an yon June 6.— The following degrees were cotl- 
‘erred :— 

Bac.\elors in Medicine, with license to Practise.—R. Jack- 
son, Fellow of New College; W. A. Greenhill, Trinity 
College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Lowe, Lincoln College, J. 
Stewart, Worcester College, Grand Compounders; Rev. 
R. Panting, Hon. A. Bagot, Christ Church; E, Meyrick, 
Queen’s College; B. L. Watson, St. Mary Hall; Rev. 
J. H. Hotham, —— College; A. Darcey, F. God- 
dard, Brasenose College; Rev. A. W. Street, Scholar of 
Pembroke College; Rev. G. L. Cartwright, Exeter Col- 
lege; Rev. J. Dix, All Souls’ College; C. Bradley, Fellow 
of Worcester College; Rev. L. Gilbertson, Jesus College; 
Rev. ‘I’. A. Mathews, Trinity College; W. Fox, Rev. 
H. H. Bastard, W. F. Croome, Wadham College. 

Bachvlors of Arts.—¥. J. P. Marx, Christ Church, W. 
T. Mitford, Oriel College, Grand Compounders; R. C. 
Price, Student, J.W. Miles, F. C. Gaussen, Christ Church ; 
E. Woodland, Magdalen Hall; W. P. Graham, Scholar, 
P. P. Myddelton, Queen’s College; J. Lander, Pembroke 
College; H. Monro, H. G. M. Pretyman, Oriel College; 
W. O. Hammond, Balliol College. 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes.—The subjects for the 
year 1840 are— 

On the Doctrine of Faith in the Holy Trinity. 

On the Duties of Christianity, comprehending Personal, 
Family, 2nd National. 
CAMBRIDGE, June 7.—Sir William Browne's Medals— 
Two of these medals were adjudged as follows :-- 

Latin Ode.—E. Balston, King’s College. 

Greek and Latin Epigrams.—W. S. Wood, St. John’s 
College. 

Greek Oi2,—Not yet adjudged. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
JuNE 1.—The Right Honourable Holt Mac- 
kenzie in the chair.—Various presents to the 
library were laid upon the table. Beriah 
Botfield, Esq., Henry Baskerville, Esq., and 
Henry John Baxter, Esq., were elected resident 
members..—A memorandum was read, which 
had been received from the Agricultural and 
Horticultaral Society of Bombay, in reply to a 
request for information respecting the breeds of 
cattle used in the presidency. The memoran- 
dum stated that all the surts might be con- 
sidered to arise from two only, the Dekkanee 
and the Gugeratee. The cattle of the Dekkan 
are compact animals, from three and a half to four 
feet in height ; and are to be found in all parts 
of the country; the Gugeratee are much larger 
and handsomer, and are not found in common 
use out of Gugerat: in other places they are 
met with only in the carriages of wealthy 
natives. Those of the Delkan are active, 
capable of enduring fatigue, and live on coarse 
food; and are, for these qualities, much in 
request: but the buffalo is preferred for the 
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plough, for water carrying, and for its milk. 
Sheep are rare in Gugerat and the Korkan ; 
those in Candeish and the Dekkan are dark- 
coloured, coarse in the fleece, and small, but 
producing excellent mutton. Experiments 
are now making to improve the breed ; 
but their success is as yet uncertain. 
The merino from the Cape is found to 
answer much better than that brought 
from England; so that government have de- 
termined to import from the Cape only in 
future. It was also stated that the ryow of 
the presidency had admitted the superiority of 
the English plough over their own; but the 
high price of the former had precluded its in- 
troduction among the presidency peasantry, 
who were poor and bigoted, and to whom time 
and labour were of little value.— A paper by 
Mr. Solly, ‘On some Indian Lichens,’ was then 
read. He stated that, in’ consequence of the 
inquiries suggested by the Committee of Com- 
merce of the Society, two communication:s, with 
a few specimens of lichens, had been reweived 
from India. These he had examined, together 
with a collection of Indian lichens from Dr. 
Royle’s herbarium, with a view to asvertain 
their importance as dye substances. Tae spe- 
cimens from Bombay did not appear to contain 
sufficient colour to render their importation 
desirable ; but those received from Ceylom con- 
tained good colouring matter, and scme of 
them, by comparative experiments with the 
lichens of commerce, yielded as good a dye as 
kinds worth more than 250/.a ton. ‘The li- 
chens from Dr. Royle’s collection were, with a 
few exceptions, not at all suited to the parposes 
of the dyer: one of them, however, called 
Chulchaleera, may be expected to yield a consi- 
derable quantity of available colouring matter, 
not only from Mr. Solly’s experiments, but 
from its having been long in use in Ladia by 
the native dyers. Mr. Solly remarked, that it 
was highly desirable that the specimens should 
be in larger quantities; as it was tnsatis- 
factory to operate upon small samples. A 
paper ‘On the Bengal Safflower,” by Mr. 
Solly, was also read. He stated that the 
best safflower, which was imported in very 


/ limited quantities from China, fetches a 


price as high as 30/. per cwt., whilst good 
Bengal safflower is worth, on an average, 
7. per ewt. ‘This difference he was; inclined 
to attribute to difference in the mode of cul- 
tivation and preparation. This opinion is 
partly borne out by the fact that bales of saf- 
flower, which when packed appeared of good 
quality, on their arrival here are so much 
deteriorated as to be worth only ninety shillings 
per cwt., which, Mr. Solly thought was occa- 
sioned by an _ after-decompositio, mainly 
caused by defects in the preparation. Fromm 
careful examination and comparison of the 
two kinds, he is of opinion that the China 
safflower is gathered in a comparatively young 
state; whilst that from Bengal is not gathered 
till the flower is far advanced, and almost ina 
state of decay. He considered iit essential, 
that, besides separating the coloured from the 
uncoloured part:s of the flower, the safflower 
should be dried very gradually. Jie thought 
it should be dried in close chambers,, with some 
organic substance, or, perhaps, with hot sand. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIF(S. 
Mr. Hupsow ‘Gurney, V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. Long exhibIted some fragments of ancient 
pottery from the: site of a large mai iufactory in 
Holt Forest, near the road from J¥arnham to 
Petersfield. Mir. Long considered they were 








certainly of an earlier date than the 


orman 


conquest, but doubted whether they were Ro- 
man or Saxon. Mr. Rickman communicated 
an essay, accompanied by two lithographic 
views, on the remains of Abury, Silbury, and 
Stonehenge. He entirely differed from Dr. 
Stukely’s opinion on those remains, and consi- 
dered them not older than the third century of 
the Christian era. He noticed the Roman road 
from Canterbury through Noviomagus and 
London to the west of England, and that 
Silbury is situated immediately on that road ; 
that the Britons, previous to the arrival of the 
Romans, were in a state of utter barbarism, 
having neither skill nor tools to construct the 
road leading to Silbury, or to work the stones 
for the temples of Silbury, Abury, and Stone- 
henge; and Mr. Rickman’s opinion is, that 
they were erected after the introduction of Ro- 
man art and civilisation, and that the circles 
were in imitation of the Roman amphitheatres. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 

FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday, — Statistical, 8 r.a1.; United Service Institu- 
tion, 9 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Linnwan, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 3 p.m.; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 7 p.m. 

Thursday.— Royal Society, 8} P.mM.; Antiquaries, 9 
P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE NELSON MONUMENT.* 

On paying a second visit to the collection of 
models and drawings by the competitors for 
the execution of the Nelson Monument, we 
became still more forcibly impressed with the 
mediocrity (to use the mildest term) of a great 
majority of them. The contributions from 
artists of high and established character are 
very few. How is this? Does it arise from 
mutual jealousy, or from a fear of endangering 
their reputation? We know not; but we 
confess we think, and we know others think, 
that these gentlemen have failed in the duty 
which they owed to themselves, to the memory 
of the illustrious person to whom all ought to 
be eager to do honour, and to the country. 
By their apathy, they have greatly increased 
the difficulty of the task imposed upon the 
Committee of Subscribers to the Fund; and 
yet we are much mistaken if, whatever the 
decision of that Committee may be, they will 
not be among the loudest to censure it. 

We proceed to add a brief notice of a few 
more works to those which we mentioned last 
week, 

Mesrs. Fowler and Sievier have combined 
their talents in the production of a model in 
which architecture and sculpture are united. 
It is a very lofty and elegant structure. The 
basement is plain and solid. Against the four 
frouts of the pedestal (the angles of which are 
rostrated) are co figures, seated, repre- 
senting Britannia, Caledonia, Hibernia, and 
Neptune. The elevation is in compartments 
of gradually diminishing size, enriched with 
bassi relievi medallions, inscriptions, &c. The 
upper compartment is circular, and is charged 
with emblematic decorations. On the summit 
is a statue of Nelson. 

Mr. Haydon has gone still further than 
Messrs. Fowler and Sievier, in the union of 
the different branches of the fine arts, for he 
has added painting to architecture and sculp- 
ture. His design is exteriorly a chaste and 
simple edifiee of the Doric order; but he pro- 


* In our last, in the sketch of ‘* Nelson Monu- 
ments,” the name of Mr. Lough, the celebrated sculptor, 
was misprinted a Tt was an odd = ical 
etror, but if our opinion of the merits of his design should 
be confirmed by success, it will be a prophetic accident, 
illustrating the old proverb, that ** Those laugh who win. 


poses that the interior shall be filled wit 
statues of Nelson and other distinguished 
naval commanders, and with pictures, illus- 
trative of Nelson’s personal history, and of his 
most splendid achievements. 

Mr. Patric Park has three large models, at 
which it is impossible not to smile, although 
they shew considerable talent; which talent, 
however, he seems to us to have wasted in 
endeavouring to express inexpressible things. 
For instance, one of his models— simply a 
square, unornamented block, on which is 
placed a statue of Nelson, with a cocked hat on 
his head, and holding his sword, not by the 
hilt, but by the blade — are attached two 
figures, intended to represent Manhood mourn- 
ing the death of Nelson, and Honour consoled 
by the glory and triumphs of Nelson. ‘To 
make such personifications intelligible, the old 
system of labels must be resorted to. 

There is a simplicity in the composition of 
Mr. Woodington’s model, which we recollect 
struck us forcibly when we first saw it in Mr. 
Rainy’s room in Regent Street. On pedestals 
placed diagonally are four recumbent figures, 
with the names of Nelson’s four greatest vic- 
tories inscribed under them. Ona more ele- 
vated pedestal stands Nelson himself, pointing 
to Trafalgar. We have heard it objected that 
the figure is too robust for that of Nelson, 
whose person was small and emaciated, and 
that Mr. Woodington has restored to him his 
lost arm. What soundness there is in these 
criticisms we will not pretend tu determine. 

Captain Smith, of the Royal Navy, has shewn 
artistical talents rarely to be met with in an 
unprofessional man. His model consists of a 
fluted pillar, springing out of a richly orna- 
mented base, with a statue of Nelson at the 
top. The capital of the pillar is appropriately 
formed of ships’ heads. 

Mr. Behnes has two models, but they are 
only slight varieties of one idea. They both 
represent Nelson on a pedestal, the base of 
which is guarded by a sailor and a marine. 
Simplicity is an excellent quality in art; but, 
surely, it may be carried too far. 

A model by Mr. Sidney Smirke is one of the 
most light and elegant things in the room. A 
cluster of three tapering pillars supports a sta- 
tue of Nelson. At the base are three figures, 
emblematic of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Mr. Manning has a composition which 
evinces much thought. The British State is 
represented by a column, founded on a rock. 
Nelson is shewn in his triumph, and in his 
fall: in the former, he is receiving the trident 
from Neptune; in the latter, he is dying in the 
arms of Victory. A figure of Peace crowns the 
column, enetly illustrating the result of the 
hero’s last glorious effort. 

We were greatly pleased with the model by 
Mr. Hopper, of a circular temple, in the centre 
of which appears a statue of Nelson. ! 

Mr. Bellamy has a fine drawing of a pillar, 
the base of which is a large terrace, from which 
a flight of steps, seen in perspective, leads to 
the National Gallery. he effect is very 
imposing. ? 

But our limits compel us to stop. It is 
painful to think that, of the numerous indi- 
viduals who have bestowed so much labour, 
and in some instances expens?, on their various 
productions, and whose hearts are all now 
beating high with expectation, only one can be 
gratified by the result. It will be a sad pre- 
ponderance of disappointment over exultation - 
But such is too frequently the lot of human 
beings. We earnestly recommend the losers in 





the contest to exercise their fortitude and good 
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temper. Our own wish is expressed in Nelson's playing with, and sometimes tormenting, a but- 
motto—Palmam qui meruitt ferat ! | terfly, by holding it over the flame of an altar. 
cdactiacnameitn |The grace and beauty of the boy Cupid in 
Mr. Gibson’s performance is an admirable ex- 
ample of those essential qualities. His Venus 
and Cupid, a basso-relievo in marble, 1298, is 
also a fine production ; and 1303. Venus Verti- 
cordia, by the same able hand, exhibits the 
the disadvantage is mutual. The misarrange- | powers of female charms over the mind of man. 
ment in this, as well as in other instances, | 1296. Statue, in marble, of Thomas Talford, 
arises from want of room; but the absence of | Esq. F'.2.S. §c., E. H. Baily, R.A. Simple, 
seats seems a matter of neglect. Our attention | manly, and dignified in form and character ; 
in this department has always been directed to| sedate, and intellectual in expression. 1300. 
subjects in which the pictorial, or rather the | Group in Marble of the Children of Sir Francis 
picturesque, is the predominant feature. Of Shuckburgh, Bart., by the same artist Ex- 
this there can hardly be imagined a more) pressive of love and affection, and composed 
striking example than in 1177. View of the} with Mr. Baily’s well-known taste and skill. 
Alcove at the upper end of the Hall of the Two| 1293. Model of a Statue of the late Doctor 
Sisters, in the Alhambra, &c.; the Figures,| Britton, Head-Master of the King’s Grammar 
Landscape, and Furniture by L. Haghe. O. | School, Durham, &c., C. Smith, We have 
Jones. The scene thus represented is an as-} never seen a recumbent figure composed with 
semblage of all that is gorgeous in colour and | more grace, truth, and ease ; the drapery fall- 
splendid in ornament; its decorations and fur-|ing in with the posture and attitude, is an 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Sixth and concluding notice.]} 
uERE is no class of art that suffers more 
from being mixed up with others of a different 
character than the architectural; and, indeed, 


: —_ 
1344. Psyche, W. Theed; are all full of clas- 
sical elegance. 

The portrait-busts, in their several ways, 
exhibit the skill of the respective artists. 
Some are, from rank, station, or celebrity, 
interesting to the general public; as, Bust of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, J. Steell; Mar. 
ble Bust of the Right Mon. Lord Morpeth, C. 
Moore; Marble Bust of the Right Hon. Lord 
| Stanley, C. Moore; Marble Bust of the Right 
| Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P., P. Hollins; 
Marble Bust of Sir Walter Scott, J. Fillans ; 
Small Bust of the Duke of Wellington, 8. 
Macarthy; Marble Bust of Lord Reay, G. 
j Lough ; Bust in Marble of Samuel Lover, 
| Esq., R.H.A., i. H. Foley; Marble Bust of 
| Charles Dickens, Esq., author of ‘* Oliver 
| Twist,” &c., A. Fletcher; A terminal Bust in 
| Marble of Benjamin Aislabie, Esq., to be placed 
\in the Pavilion of the Marylebone Cricket Club, 
E. Davis; Marble Bust of Lord Ossulston, 


\ALP., E. Davis, &c. &c. 





Panorama of Malta.—Mr. Burford has just 


niture convey the most complete idea of what | example of what may be done even in modern | lta 3 
we read of in the * Arabian Tales :”’ but with costume. 1279. Ajax, J. Legrew. A finely | produced another of his splendid performances, 
all its attraction, the eye at length becomes proportioned classic figure, in which the spirit|® panorama of Malta, At any time finely 
weary of the dazzling effect, and seeks for of the action answers well to the annexed |@dapted for a representation of this class, Malta 
objects of greater repose. But, not to come too quotation. 1278. Boy and Foliage, part of a | possesses, at the present moment, a great addi- 
suddenly down to the ordinary level, we shall Chimneypiece executed for his late Majesty | tional interest from having been the spot where 





take a look at 1118. View of the Suspension | George the Fourth, H. Coffee. The artist has 
Bridge now erecting across the Danube, §c.,|here shewn his judgment and taste in the 
W. T. Clark; in which strength, grandeur, | choice of his combinations ; for it may be ob- 
and utility appear to be combined. We shall | served that nothing can be more suitable to the 
now take a more quiet scene, viz. 1110. The undulating lines of foliage than the easy flow 
Interior of the Cloister of Rouen Cathedral, | of infantile forms. 1284. Model of Part of a 
Hi. G. Hine, which exhibits the solemn effect; Monument to the late Lady Charlotte Stopford, 
of a Rembrandt interior; 1101. View of the| &c., IT. Campbell; 1286. Model of Part of a 
Garden Front of Camp-Hill House, Warwick-| Monument, &c., to the‘Memory of Lady Janet 
shire, the residence of John Raddock, Esg.;' Grant, E. W. Physick. Mementos of affec- 
and 1102. Front Entrance of the same, T. L.|tion. Images of repose’ like these are the 
Walker; a beautiful variety in form and cha- | consolations of the living; and in some mea- 


racter, gratifying to the sight, and associated | sure, while they perpetuate the forms of | 


with feelings of comfort and convenience.|the departed, next to the consolations of 
1147. Design for a Public Building, T. Hop-| religion, rob death of its terrors. 1292. Mil. 
per; 1150. Design for the Rebuilding of the ton’s Dream, W. F. Woodington ; the light and 
Royal Exchange, F. Wood; 1260. Design for | floating character of the vision is in accord. 
the Houses of Parliament, J. Burrell, do credit | ance with the “stuff which dreams are made 
to the artists, and are every way calculated to/| of,” and the design reminds us of Flaxman’s 
have a good effect in their forms and character. | elegant and simple forms. 1288. Abolition of 
Railroad views, and places connected with them, | the Suttees ; a Group in Bronze, for the Pedes- 
occupy their fair portion of room among the | tal to a Statue of Lord William Bentinck, Sir 
architectural elevations, and are embellished|R. Westmacott. Nothing can be more appro- 
with as much of the picturesque as such | priate for the base of a statue to one who has 
straightforward subjects will allow. To these| been so instrumental in the suppression of a 
follow models, in the usual way, of table or | usage so revolting to humanity. 1304. Statue 
chimney ornaments. From the latter we se-|in Marble of an Orphan Flower Girl, Mary 
lect 1268. The Emancipated—part of a centre-| Francis. We congratulate the fair artist on the 
picce, executed by Messrs. Green and Ward, | skill she has evinced in this performance, as 
and presented to the Marquess of Sligo by the | well in design as in execution. 
Slave Population of Jamaica; and 1275. The| 1299. Portrait-statue in Marble of a Sleep- 
Emancipated (as above, though different in de-| ing Child, C. Moore; 1305. Sleeping Child, a 
sign), presented by the Town and Neighbourhood | Statue in Marble, J. Towne.—Each of these 
of West Port, E.G. Papworth. These designs | performances exhibits the serenity of repose 
do great credit to the artist, as well as to the| with the beautiful contour of childhood. 1306. 
parties from whom the grateful offerings pro-|.A Girl with a Goat and Tambourine, Wolff; a 
ceeded. 1272. Impression of the Great Seal of| joyous playful figure, in the drapery of which 
England, B. Wyon, A fine specimen of Mr.|the artist has (very successfully, we think) 
Wyon’s skill and taste. imitated the texture of the cloth. 1302. The 
P SCULPTURE ROOM. Lady Susan Murray, a Statue in Marble, 
It is here that we look for the developement of | Sir R. Westmacott, R.A. In a similar way 
grace, beauty, dignity, and manly proportions ; | the artist has bestowed the texture of lacework 
4 variety also of the ideal, with the real in|on the portion of drapery which he has given 
portrait sculpture. Of the first, examples will| to the infant Lady Susan; but to this, or any 
be found in the works of J. Gibson, R.A. and|recumbent figure, the title of effigy, rather 
others in the same class of art. 1297. Love|than of statue, would be more suitable. 1366. 
cherishing the Soul while preparing to torment | Clytie, J. Gott; 1282. Mercury, Richardson ; 
‘4 J. Gibson, R.A. The illustration is cu-| 1289. Diana, E. B. Stevens; 1301. Hebe, 
tious, though we think somewhat far-fetched ;|R. J. Wyatt; 1316. Innocence, J. H. Foley; 
the idea, however, may be traced to antique} 1309. Thetis, &c., B. Pistrucci; 1310. Cha- 


that exemplary woman and excellent queen, Ade- 
laide, has been restored to the blessing of health. 
We rejoice to say that her majesty, on a visit 
to the panorama on Wednesday, shewed how 
well the original had agreed with her, both by 
her improved looks and by the manner in which 
she enjoyed a prolonged inspection of the pic- 
tures — taking that of Rome also into observa. 
tion. The panorama itself is one of the artist’s 
most successful efforts. The grand buildings 
which surround the harbour, and the blue wave 
covered with picturesque vessels in one direction, 
in another melting into shadow, were enough 
for a subject. But Mr. Burford has added pro. 
digiously to its effect by introducing the scene 
of her majesty’s departure, with the Hastings, 
seventy-four, and all the other ships of war in 
their gayest apparel, the yards manned, and all 
the stir of naval preparation and motion going 
on around. The water is sweetly painted, 
transparent, and natural; the vessels swim in 
the liquid element, on which they throw their 
shadows or extend their ripple with perfect 
truth and charming effect. ‘The whole is, in- 
deed, well deserving of admiration, and will, no 
doubt, prove a very attractive public spectacle. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE NIGHT AFTER THE BATTLE.* 
He look’d upon the battle-field, 

Heroes lay dead around him ; 

Foeman and friend slept death’s cold sleep, 
But Victory’s wreath had found him. 
From bank and brake still sword or lance, 
Touch’d by the watchfire, glisten’d ; 
Anon was heard the anguish’d groan,— 

He shudder'd as he listen’d. 


The mailed might of many a fight, 
Pile upon pile was lying ; 
The sullen winds full fitfully 
Through Soigny’s wood were sighing. 
Pale spectres—memory’s vision’d forms— 
Swept by, all-wildly shrieking ; 
Clotted with gore their grey locks were, 
With gore their swords were reeking. 


Where was the eagle standard then, 
So proud when day was breaking ? 
Few of the many daybreak hail’d, 
May hail their bearers waking ! 








Sems, where Cupid is frequently represented as| rity, a Group, H. Mares; 1329, Cupid, and 
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Yet where they fell, howe’er they fell, 
They rest not without glory ; 

The voice of Fame shall speak of them 
In many a battle story. 


And still the victor of the day 
On past events was dwelling ; 
The strife was done, the field was won, 
And yet his heart was swelling. 
He thought of Britain’s sighs and tears 
For those around him sleeping ; 
* The hero of a hundred fights,” 
Mid all his fame, stood weeping ! 
HENRY BranDReETu. 
June 10, 1839, 





SKETCHES. 
POPULAR EXHIBITIONS. 

WE are glad to find, from the statement made 
at the meeting of the Society for Obtaining 
Free Admission to National Monuments, that 
the cause of popular exhibitions, and, through 
them, of mental improvement, continues to 
** progress.” Government, in addition to what 
they had done, have ordered the regalia of Scot- 
land to be shewn to the public without charge ; 
and the further reduction of the admission-fee 
to the armouries of the Tower, from a shilling 
to sixpence, enables a much greater number of 

rsons to see that very interesting exhibition. 
Till May, 1831, the visitors at two shillings 
entrance-fee, were only 10,000 a-year ; for a 
year after, at one shilling, the number was four 
times as great. Again, in May 1838, at one 
shilling, the number of admissions for the 
month was 4528; but in May 1839, they 
amounted (at sixpence for admission) to 9454. 
At this rate, if the people continue to behave as 
they have hitherto done, in the most orderly 
manner, further facilities may and will gradu- 
ally be afforded for opportunities of rational en- 
joyment. It is also very pleasing to observe 
the liberal feeling that animates the managers 
and proprietors of private societies. The pro- 
prietors of the Royal Institution, at Liverpool, 
have opened their splendid museum of natural 
history, without charge, to the public, monthly 
(children and others of the very poorest inha- 
bitants were admitted without restraint): three 
thousand have on one day been thus gratified ; 
and the committee are so satisfied with the 
result of their generous experiment, that they 
are inclined to extend the facilities. The Na- 
tural History Society of Manchester has also 
removed its exclusive restrictions. Admission 
may at all times be procured on payment of one 
shilling (the fee from working-folks being but 
sixpence), and on holydays, such as Whit- 
Monday, there is no charge. The late exhibi- 
tion at the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, 
which comprised every thing curious, whether 
in natural history, in art, in manufactures, or 
in science, was visited by 123,000 persons. 
The charge was sixpence in general; but the 
members of the Lyceums, and scholars at the 
Sunday-schools, were admitted at threepence ; 
and those of charity schools, the inmates of the 
workhouse and others, were invited to the treat 
free of any charge. The result is far more 
satisfactory than could have been anticipated, 
and Sheffield, Leeds, the Potteries, and Derby, 
have followed the example. 


MUSIC. 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMs. 
Mr. Buacrove and the Misses Broadhurst 
gave a morning concert at the above rooms on 
Saturday last; and we were much pleased at 
the full and elegant attendance which the talent 
of these young and deserving artists commanded 








upon the occasion. The programme presented 


done, and each deserved the encore, which the 


a most judicious selection. Beethoven’s over-|latter very talented young gentleman almost 


ture to ** Fidelio” was, to our taste, performed 
with peculiar accuracy,—a point essential in 
the execution of that great master’s delightful, 
but always elaborate, compositions. The Misses 
Broadhurst played a duet upon the piano-forte ; 
but although we feel ready to award them our 
approval of their performances, we cannot com- 
mend the composition. It was a rattling, un- 
meaning affair. Several beautiful arias, duetts, 
trios, &c., were executed in the course of each 
act by Mesdames Balfe, Stockhausen, Albertazzi, 
and Dorus Gras (the last of whom really appears 
to sing more exquisitely every time we hear 
her), and Signors Ivanoff and Tamburini, and 
Mr. Balfe. One of the novelties on the occasion 
was the introduction of some vocal pieces from 
a newly discovered opera of Mozart’s juvenile 
fancy, entitled ** Zaide,” which, never having 
been completed, has, until lately, remained in 
obscurity. From the specimens given, we 
should say it possesses all the characteristics of 
that composer’s melodious imagination, falling 
short only in the profound knowledge of har- 
mony which, in after years, he obtained in so 
eminent a degree. M. Batta performed a 
fantasia on the violoncello, of whom we have 
no reason for forming a different opinion than 
that expressed in our notice of him in our 
Philharmonic critique. Regondi, as_ usual, 
was exquisite upon the concertina. The great 
feature of the morning, however, was Maurer’s 
violin quartett, in which David, Mori, Bla- 
grove, and Loder, had each an opportunity of 
displaying their peculiar and admirable powers : 
we were greatly delighted with all; and we 
cannot, we think, pass a higher encomium upon 
Mr. Blagrove than to state, that we felt he 
was inferior to none. The rondo that he 
played subsequently was a very pleasing mor- 
ceau of his own composition ; and, of course, 
was not the less so from being executed by 
unquestionably one of the finest violinists in 
Europe. The whole was over by five o’clock, 
having commenced at two precisely. 

Mr. Charles Mangold’s Evening Concert on 
Monday night was a bumper, and deserved 
to be so, as much for the talent of the young 
bénéficiare, as for the general arrangement of 
the entertainment. The septetto of Hummel, 
in D minor, realised the best expectations of 
the audience; could it be otherwise, with such 
artists as David, Dando, Lidel, Rosier, and 
Charles Mangold at the piano ?—it received 
unbounded applause. Madame Stockhausen 
sang charmingly, and her sweet duet with her 
niece, Mdile. Bilstein, ‘* The Lake of Leman,” 


received. 

Mr. Eliason’s Concert. —Few persons have 
recommended themselves more strongly to the 
respect and admiration of the musical world 
than Mr. Eliason; and we are glad to state, 
that his concert on Friday was not only oue of 
the finest of the season, but one of the best 
attended. His own ‘‘ Adagio e rondo spiritoso,” 
on the violin, was beautifully given, and much 
applauded. Among other charming features of 
the entertainment, we can only mention Mad. 
Dorus Gras’s air from ‘* Le Cheval de Bronze,” 
and ‘¢ Le Serment”’ (Philharmonic) ; Persiani’s 
‘* Ma la sola, ohime (‘‘ Beatrice di Tenda”), 
Haumann’s fantasia on the violin, and a grand 
pianoforte concertante, by Moscheles, Benedict, 
Schulz, and Rosenhain. A Mlle. Rudersdorff 
made her first appearance, and sang a barca- 
role of Schubert’s very delightfully. 

Queen’s Concert Room. — The sixth and last 
of the Sucieta Armonica concerts was as fully 
and fashionably attended as the previous ones. 
Madame Persiani and Madame Grisi were en- 
cored in favourite airs; and Mr. Haumann, 
on the violin, warmly applauded. We regret- 
ted to lose Signor Lablache’s promised song — 
and the more as indisposition prevented his 
appearing. Signor Tamburini was, however, 
an excellent substitute. 





THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.—On Monday, Henry V. was 
produced here, in the style anticipated in our 
last ; that is to say, sweetly and appropriately 
in music, splendidly and accurately in costume, 
admirably in scenery, excellently in action, and 
according to the text of the immortal Shak- 
spere. For the music, we are indebted to the 
taste of T. Cooke ; for the scenery, to the unri- 
| valled pencil of Stanfield ; and for all the rest, 
to the judicious cast of parts—the individual, 
histrionic, and genius, and the liberal spirit and 
sound judgment of Macready. The play itself 
is a historical dialogue, dependent upon no plot 
|and independent of female interest. ‘The course 
jof events is regularly followed, and embassies, 
conspiracies, levies, voyages, sieges, battles, 
treaties, rejoicings, are enacted and described 
as the chronicler would record them—the pro- 
minent attractions arising simply out of the 
situations of the parties engaged in these trans- 
actions. To render such matters effective on 
the stage, the bard had recourse to the old 
Greek chorus ; ‘and an interlocular, at the com- 
mencement of each act, relates to the audience 
retrospectively and prospectively what has taken 











received a deserved encore. Cherubini’s ter-/|or is about to take place ; apologises for the in- 
zetto (“ Faniska”) was changed for a duet, | sufficiency of the dramatic art, and means to do 
which was exquisitely sung by Stockhausen | justice to such illustrious personages and swell. 
and Ivanoff. Why do not our singers imitate |ing themes; and utters such patriotic and ex- 
the simplicity and clear enunciation of this|ulting sentiments as befit the occasion. Mr. 
charming Swiss lady ? Ivanoff also sang, with | Macready, a ripe scholar, and conversant with 
his usual care and sweetness, his old, and, |the Greek drama, has made the most successful 
indeed, our favourite, ‘‘ O cara imagine,” and | application of these ingredients. 

the everlasting ‘‘barcarole.’ Herr Krof, | The Chorus embodied as Time, and extremely 
Miss Flower, H. Gear, and Mdlle. Koenig, | well sustained by Mr. Vandenhoff, delivered 
gave their powerful assistance, and received|the noble language of Shakspere with = 
their due meed of approbation. Herr David's ,impressiveness ; but the triumph was complete 

fantasia on the violin was given with much | by a succession of matchless pictures —— 
force and expression, but we think he wants ing the text, and painted by Stanfield. T e 
the sustaining power and sweetness of De silver landscapes of Claude, and the wane 
Beriot, and more particularly of the great) battlepieces of Bourgonone, on the —— 
master, Paganini ; who, although he possessed | adapted for a theatre, and sometimes com - 

all the rushing of the torrent, had also the|with moving machinery so as to give us - 
sweetness of the most delicious stream. Mr.| perfect idea of sea voyage; the progress . 
Wright’s grand march, on the harp; Mr. | siege, and the pageantry of procession, — 

Clinton’s fantasia, on the flute; and Master | illusions not to be imagined without ns 
Case’s Fantasia Concertina,” were admirably |seen. The view of Southampton, its river, al 
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the passage to Harfleur; the night-pieces of 
the French and English, previous to the fight 
of Agincourt ; the lord mayor’s and citizens’ 
jubilee to meet the victorious king on London 
Bridge ; the cathedral where the ceremonies of 
reconciliation take place; and, above all, the 
glorious composition of the assault upon Har- 
fleur, exalt the talent of the artist above aught 
that can be conceived. When we saw the 
London Bridge pageant, we eould not help 
wishing that our splendid painter, to whom 
every kind of subject seems equally facile, and 
who has thus shewn himself a master over 
them all, had remembered the lines of honest 
John Lydgate, the monk of Bury, in his poem 
on the return of Henry from Azincoure. What 
a picture he would have made of them! the 
giant would have been immortal. 

« To London Bryege than rood our Kyng, 

The Processions there they mette hym ryght; 
« Ave Rex Anglorum,’ thei ’gan syng ; 
«Flos Mundi,’ thei seide, ‘ Goddys Knight.’ 
To London Brigge when he com, right 
Vp on the gate there stod on hy 
A Gyaunt, that was full grym of myght, 
To teche the Frensshe men curtesy. 
Wot ze right well that thus it was.” 

From these adjuncts we proceed to say a 
few words on the performance of the play. 
Henry V. is one of Macready’s best characters. 
lis assumed careless mirth to animate his 
army, and the splendid snatch of prayer con- 
trasted with it, at the most momentous crisis 
when he beseeches Heaven not to visit on them 
the blood of Richard; his stirring address upon 
St. Crispin’s day; and his rough and hearty, 
but still kingly and winning courtship, are 
scenes not to be forgotten by admirers of dra- 
matic excellence. But his port and bearing 
throughout realise the English hero, and tend 
much to that general approach to realisation 
which marks the getting up of the whole play. 
A critic in one of our most popular and power- 
ful journals seems to object to this, in our 
opinion, the most important step ever taken in 
the effort to put dramas as they ought to be 
hefore the spectator. He seems to think that 
it leaves too little to their imagination; but 
surely the same might be urged against every 
attempt at correct costume and natural and ap- 
propriate scenery. If we are to be left to our 
fancies, why not return to laced clothes, and 
wigs and buckles, in Macbeth ; and the good 
barn-play-acting maxim, ‘‘ the more unlike the 
better ?”? Do what we may, imitate, or, if pos- 
sible, go beyond what Macready has done in 
Richard, Lear, The Tempest, and, above all, in 
Henry V.; and yet there will still be enough 
left for imagination to eke out—enough to 
warrant the excuses put by Shakspere into the 
mouth of his Chorus. It is true that the poet 
tells us the leaguer of Harfleur is but mocked 
to two or three ragged foils, &c. &c.; but this 
was because, in his days, theatres had no su- 
perior accessories, nor greater conveniences for 
scenic aid. Had he lived now, would not his 
enlightened mind have eagerly grasped at such 
congenial assistance as tended to give actuality 
to those precepts which he has laid down as the 
soul and end of the drama, to shew the very 
time its form and pressure ? Surely he would, 
and would have rejoiced in a Stanfield to give 
the creations of the poet a local habitation and 
aname in the bright illustrations of the pic- 
torial art. We have already paid the tribute 
of applause justly due to the costume and appear- 
ance of the dramatis persone, among whom even 
the personators of the soldiery, as well as their 
chiefs and leadets, have been drilled into likely 
movement and action. Those who have any 
thing to say or do, deserve yet more praise. 
Mr, Elton as the Duke of Exeter, Mr. Searle 





as Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Bartley as 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, Mr. Anderson as Capt. 
Gower, Mr. Warde as Williams, Mr. G. Ben- 
net as Charles VI., and Mr. Vining as the 
Dauphin, did every thing their parts admitted. 
Miss Vandenhoff made a very pretty Katharine. 
The remains of Falstaff’s men, Nym, Bardolph, 
and Pistol, were entertaining in the hands of 
Ayliffe, Bedford, and Harley ; the last having 
the burden of their fun upon himself, and 
swaggering the braggart to the life. The 
very little Miss P. Horton had to do as their 
attendant boy, was naive and droll ; and Mrs. 
C. Jones, in the Hostess, was a wife worthy of 
Pistol. We have reserved for the conclusion 
Meadows’s Fluellen, a well-studied and very 
cleverly acted part. His Welsh splutter is 
delightful, and the more it is heard the better 
it will be understood, and consequently the 
more relished. The play was received from 
first to last with unanimous cheers, and on the 
closing of the curtain (a new and fitting one, 
with the arms, &c., of the combatants) Mac- 
ready was called forward, amid shouts of ap- 
plause and waving of handkerchiefs, to meet the 
meed so highly deserved by his noble exertions. 
He has produced the drama in a manner un- 
equalled upon the English or any other stage; 
he has been faithful to Shakspere ; and he has 
lavished all this cost and labour within six 
weeks of the termination of his management ! 
This we consider to be a crowning act, and 
worthy of the career he has pursued. To the 
public he has more than kept his word ; to the 
stage and its professors he has most liberally 
and honourably discharged that duty which his 
position asked; and he has established an 





wont to preside on these occasions, till death 
removed them from the benevolent office. At 
the last few meetings, Mr. A. Spottiswoode, 
Mr. E. Tennent, and other gentlemen con- 
nected with, and warm upholders of, the Fund, 
have taken the chair; and much benefit has 
been derived from their maintenance of its 
humane spirit and prompt ministerings, whilst 
cultivating those kindly dispositions which such 
intercourse is calculated to bring together and 
promote. On Saturday next, we are glad to 
perceive, the meeting is appointed for Rich- 
mond, with Mr. W. Tooke as chairman. It 
should be understood that it is open to all well- 
wishers to the Institution, who should, how- 
ever, previously signify their purpose of at- 
tending, in order that proper provision should 
be made for their entertainment, and return to 
town, where unprovided with carriages. At- 
tached to the Parent Society there is also a 
Monthly Club, which assembles to promote its 
objects during the season, and has long been 
found to be the most prolific origin of its 
patronage and productive source of its sub- 
scriptions, the members of which have sig- 
nified their intention of joining the ap- 
proaching festival. We may, therefore, we 
trust, anticipate a gratifying attendance at the 
Star and Garter, where, though there are no 
appeals to the purse, as at the general anni- 
versary, the best interests of this excellent 
Association are not less efficiently served by 
enlisting new friends on its behalf, and binding 
more harmoniously together those old ones who 
have long enjoyed the heartfelt satisfaction of 
belonging to and cherishing it. 

Conservation of the Thames.—We are glad 


epoch for the drama and dramatic authors, from | to find that the association formed to preserve 


which, come what may, it seems impossible that 
they can again, at least for many years, recede 


| 


the fish in the Thames from the exterminating 
poaching which has been so long carried on 


into the contempt and baseness from which he| with close nets, is actively and successfully 


has rescued them. If the members of the pro- 
fession are only true to their own respectability 


| 


employed ; using swift boats and steady men 
to sweep the river at all hours. Iv a little 


and interests, they will not fall back into the| sketch of Southwark, by Mr. R. Lindsay, we 
depths of degradation, not to mention the more | observe a curious notice applicable to this sub- 


selfish concerns of uncertainty and loss, from ject. 


It states that, in 1231, there was a law- 


which Covent Garden Theatre has for twoseasons | suit between the monks of Westminster (for- 


been their main refuge. We look forward. 


jmerly Thorney Island) and the minister of 


Haymarket Theatre. — Kean has played | Rotherhithe, for the tithe of the salmon caught 
Richard after his Hamlet to full houses ; and | in his parish; the plea of the monks being, 
Farren, in the Clandestine Marriage (ably | that St. Peter had given them the tithe of all 


cast), has afforded one of the few opportunities 
the public now enjoy of seeing well-acted 
comedy. The theatre, as it merits from its 
spirit and enterprise, is going on most success. 
fully. 

New Strand Theatre. —A Family Likeness 
has been added to the popular entertainments 
here, in which Mr. Hammond enacts the parts 
of a couple of very laughable dromios. The 
Fairy Lake, with Mrs. Waylett’s charming 
ballads, and Nicholas Nickleby, with Miss 
Daly’s pathetic Smike, continue to attract good 
houses. 





VARIETIES. 

The Literary Fund.—Our readers are aware 
that, for a number of years, it has been the 
custom of the friends and supporters of this 
Institution to make for themselves, and in fur- 
therance of the good cause in which they take 
an interest, a pleasurable and sociable mid- 
summer holiday somewhere in the environs of 
the metropolis, after the anniversary meeting 
has brought towards a close the important bu- 
siness of the year. The late Sir Benjamin 
Hobl , and, subsequently, Lord Torrington, 
both zealous and never-to-be-forgotten contri- 
butors to the prosperity of the Society, were 








the salmon caught in the Thames, at the time 
he had consecrated the church. 

Mr. Cotton’s Library. —The approaching 
sale of the Rev. Ordinary of Newgate’s library 
will exhibit many curious articles. We have 
barely had time to run over a catalogue of no 
fewer than 1474 lots; and certes, if ever mur- 
ders were brought to light, some of these are 
the things that will do it. Autographs are, 
also, numerous and interesting,—~in short, the 
whole is a very singular mélange. 

Booksellers’ Provident Institution. — The 
second anniversary of this excellent institution 
was observed at Lovegrove’s West India Dock 
Tavern, Blackwall, on Thursday; Andrew 
Spottiswoode, Esq., an honorary vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair. About 150 sat down to 
dinner, including a number of the principal 
paper-makers, stationers, printers, and booksell- 
ers, in the metropolis. The report of the trea- 
surer (Mr. Brown, of the house of Longman 
and Co.) gave a gratifying account of the flou- 
rishing state of the fund, which has already 
reached above 8000/., and will, no doubt, 
speedily amount to the 10,000/. contemplated 
as the foundation for its proposed operations. 
Mr. Spottiswoode proposed the various toasts 
in the happiest manner ; and a number of songs 
and glees, extremely well sung, kept the com- 
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pany in excellent humour till near 11 o’clock,| Exeter College, illustrated by sketches of the ba- 


when the distance from town admonished to an 


luster windows in the belfry. An account of the 


unwilling break-up. ery fine and interesting church of St. Sernin, 
t i] 


Benefit of Mrs. Bayly.—We rejoice to be 
able to say that the net produce to the widow 
of Mr. Haynes Bayly from the performances 


at Toulouse, was read by J. Harrison, Esq., of 
Christ Church, illustrated by several sketches 
of this and other churehes in the south of 


on Friday is likely to amount to about 500/. | France, of the Romanesque ? Saxon ? or Nor- 


Antiquities of Asia Minor. —It is stated in 
the newspapers, that government has despatched 
a vessel to bring from Asia Minor the collection 
of antiquities made in that country by Mr. 
Fellows. 

Mori.— We regret to mention the very 
sudden death of Mori, the celebrated violinist 
and leader at the Opera. We believe his. 
illness was not of longer duration than two! 
days. 

A type-founder of Clermont, named Golson, | 
has obtained a patent for a new material for’ 
printing types, which is harder, capable of, 
more resistance, and yet less expensive than | 
the ordinary composition of lead and antimony. 
It is well known, that types cast from the lat- 
ter soon e worn, especially since the in- 
troduction of machine printing. Colson asserts | 
that the material is so hard that the types 
themselves will serve for punches in striking 
matrices, and that it will last ten years, with- 
out being more worn than the usual composi- 
tion is in one year. If experience should 
prove the new material to possess the quality 
claimed for it by the inventor, it must be of 
the utmost importance to printing in general, 
and to newspaper printing in particular. 
Foreign Monthly Review. 

The same periodical, at the close of an ac- 
count of M. Daguerre’s photogenic labours, 
and other continental experiments, says : — 
** At the last solemn Annual Meeting of the 
Five Academies of the Institute, held at the 
beginning of the month of April, M. Lemer- 
cier, a veteran poet of the Académie Francaise, 
ventured on a Pegasean flight in honour of M. 
Daguerre and his perennial photogenic la- 
bours! This worthy gentleman read to the 
Academy a long allegorical poem on this sub-' 
ject, in which he introduced the Photogenist, | 
his compatriot, as an ideal personage, into a 
sort of fanciful Olympus, gave him an ether- 
eal mistress, called Lampelia, the daughter of. 
the Sun, feigned that she was beloved and be-| 
sought by Daguerre; that she was touched by 
his prayer ; that she descended from her celes-' 
tial abode, and gave herself up with all her, 
charms to her earthly lover. At this, a sister, 
of Lampelia, the Goddess of Fire, hight Pyro-| 
phisa, conceived ‘ inextinguishable wrath,’ as, 
Homer would say, and jealousy; she darted, | 
therefore, doen the skies one of her in-| 
flamed beams, hit the Diorama, and burnt out 
her sister’s lover, pots and pans, pictures, | 
lamps, and all. Their mutual father, Helios 
(the sun), winds up the poem by sitting in 
— on his two daughters, condemns Py- | 
rophisa to the place that lies below Milton's | 
lowest, and promises eternal protection and’ 
glory to Lampelia, Daguerre, and the Daguer-| 
rotype! Poor Madame. Daguerre is suid to, 
have looked on this poem as a fort mauvaise 
plaisanterie, and has since given her husband a 
good curtain lecture for what she considers to: 
have been real bond fide infidelities ! ”* 

Oxford Society for Promoting the Study o 
Gothic Architecture.—At the general meeting of 
this Society, an interesting paper on Saxon ar- 
chitecture, communicated by M. H. Bloxam, 
Esq., of Rugby, was read by the Rev. W. J. 
Copeland, of Trinity College. A short acconnt 
of the Saxon tower of Northleigh Church, Ox- 


fordshire, was read by F. Courtenay, Esq., of |i cleay and beautiful ight. 


man? character. Some sketches of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture, from the celebrated manuscript of 
Cedmon, in the Bodleian Library, well known 
to be not later than the tenth century, were 
also handed round, together with several en- 
gravings illustrative of the subject.—Oxford 
Herald, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION 

De ceAlt MALL. | . 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient 

of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, he | French Jieatre 

is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 


Admission, ls. pptslegse, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS is now open, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall West (ad- 
joining the British Institution), from Nine o’Clock till dusk. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 
AMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 


BOX to HOLD MISCELLANEOUS 

MUSIC, elegantly bound, for 5s. 6d, Envelopes, from 
the best Paper, and well made, at 1s. 6d. the 100. Envelope 
Cases in great variety, plain and illuminated, from 6s, each. 
Blotting Books, from 1s. An-extensive Assortment of Albums, 





Tea, its Medicinal and Moral Effects, by G. G. Sigmon4, | in plain and elegant Bindings. A Travelling Writing Desk, 10 
| inches, 15s. 6d.; 12 inches, 16s. 6d.; 14 inches, 18%. Writing 


M.D. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Elements of the Practice of Medicine, by R. Bright, 
M.D., and T, Addison, M.D., Vol. L., 8vo. 168, 6d.—Tears 


| in Heaven, and other Poems, by W. J. Brock, f.cap. 5s, — 


The Village Magazine, | vol. f.cap. 4s. 6d. —Young’s Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Algebra, 12mo. 6s. — Tales about 
—— Peter Parley, edited by —— Wilson, square, 
»—Pee 
on Cruelt 
Tale of 
Fragments, by J. 


iddleton, f.cap. ls, 6d, — Costanza of 


Papers, plain and gilt, 4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and ls. the Quire. 
Note Papers, at 3d., 4d., and 6d. the Quire. At Limbird's Sta- 
tionery and Music Warehouse, 143 Strand, opposite Catherine 


| Street, near Somerset House. 





O BOOKSELLERS, &c.—To be disposed 


of, a First-rate Bookselling Business, 50 Miles from Lon- 


| don, established many years, with an extensive Connexion; com- 


{ 


Mistro, a Tale of Greece (poem), 12mo. 5s,—The Miser’s | 


Daughter, and other Poems, by J. Purchase, f.cap. 5s. —~ 
Reeve’s New Guide to Leamington Spa, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Ford’s Guide to the Lakes, 12mo. 5s. 6d. — Shaksperian 


into the Agricultural World, 18mo. 3s. — Essay | prising Ancient and Modern Books and Stationery, together with 
to Animals, by J. Macauley, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— | a Library and Reading Room attached. Coming in about 3000/ 
inter Night, a poem, 12mo. 2%. 6d.— Basket of | Address, post-paid, A. Z., Messrs. Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Paternoster Row, London. 





NAUTION—S. MORDAN and CO. solicit 
attention to the following Caution :—When purchasing 
their Patent Ever-pointed Pencil, or Leads for the same, observe 


Readings, by B. H. Smart, First Series, 12mo. 6s.—'four | that the Names of 8. Mordan and Co. Makers and Patentees, are 
in Connaught, by the Author of Sketches in Ireland, | on the body of the case, as there are inferior Imitations before 
. 78. 6d.—Solomon Seesaw, by J. P. Robertson, illus- | the Public, which are merely made “to sell.” A careful observ- 


trated b 
Cecil's Thirty-three Sermons, new edition, 12mo. 3s,— 
Monuments of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, by 
G. L. Smyth, 2 vols. 8vo, 27s,— The Call to Repent, 8vo. 
3s. — The Life of the Duke of Wellington, by G. Soane, 
Esq. 2 vols. f. cap. Vol. I., 5s, — A Summer in Andalucia, 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s, — Hist and Antiquities of Carlisle 
Cathedral, by R. W. Billing, Part I. 4to, 2ls.; impe- 
tial 4to. 31s. 6d.; India, 22. 12s. 6d.— Rev. Dr, J. James 
on Christian Watchfuiness, 12mo. 7s.— Preparations to 
a Holy Life, 32mo. ls, 6d.—J. Arbouin’s Dissertations 
on the Regenerate Life, new edition, 18mo. 3s.— His- 
toire Angleterre, par Fenwick de Porquet, 12mo. 
4s. 6d.— The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, edited 
by C. Knight: Histories, Vol. I. 15s.—Cranmer, by a 
Member of the Roxburgh Club, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
lu. 1ls. 6d. — Texts for Every Day in the Year, by 
Eliz. Fry, 1s. 4d.— The Loving Ballad, by Lord Bate- 
man, illustrated by Cruic nk, 2s.— Plain and Prac- 
tical Sermons, by the Rev. J. Jones, 8vo. 10s. 6d. — The 
Return to Prayer, by T. Godwin, 18mo. 3s. 6d.— Annals 
and History Tacitus, a literal English Version, 8vo. 
16s.— New Theory of Pulmonary Consumption, a F. 
le, 8vo, 3s. 6d.— Central Society of Education : Third 
Publication, 12mo. 6s, 6d.—Analytical Narrative and Cor- 
on Persia and Affghanistan, 8vo. 5s. Gd.— 
Review of Newman’s Lectures on Romanism, by Neville, 
12mo. 5s. — Matthews’s Executors’ Guide, 2d edition, 
12mo. 9.—Journal of an Excursion in Asia Minor, by 
C. Fellows, royal 8vo. 28s.— Carlisle’s Foreign Orders of 
Knighthood, royal 8vo. 20s-—Immortality ; a Poem, in 
Six —— 8vo. 8s. cloth bd. 
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June. Thermometer. | Bavometer. 
Thureday.. 6 | From 48 to 68 29° to 29-27 
Friday ---- 7 core B52 ++ G5 2081 ++ 29°71 
Saturday -- 8 sess SL ee FO 2980 ++ 29°82 


| 

Sunday ---- 9 cose G2 oe FO | B92 .- 30-06 
Monday --10 | «--- 50 +. G9 | 30-18 -. 
Tuesday -- 11 coos 5G oe 73 | 
Wednesday 12 oooe 49 «. 75 | BOG «- 
Prevailing winds, S.W. 

Except the 7th and 8th, generally clear; rain fell on 


Rain fallen, °375 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To our correspondent’s question touching Scott’s lines—~ 
** I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its round survey'd”— 


we cannot think the image objectionable; for the sun, as 
well as the eye, might be figuratively and poetically said 
to survey a shade, though it did not penetrate it. A more 
critical fault is, perhaps, in the nooks being plural, and 
shade singular. 

*.* We J 
**Woman’s Mission,” an admirable little volume, in which 
the highest attributes of the sex are vindicated, and the 








t to be obliged to postpone a review of 


3012 +. 3017 | keith 





' 


Phiz, 3 vols, post 8vo, ll. lls. 6d. — Rev. R, | ance of this notice will ensure a solid gold or silver pencil-case 


that may be relied on, and prevent much disappointment and 
vexatious interruption when in use. S, Mordan and Co. 22 A, 
City Road, London. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


GRIMM’S POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. 
Just ready, in 1 vol, price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, with numerous 
m 


Comic Woodcuts, 
AMMER GRETHEL; or, German 
Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, from the Selection of 
M. M. Grimm, and other*Sources, with Lilustrative Notes, 
London: John Green, 121 Newgate Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


By W. BROACKES, M.D, M.R.C.S8, Author of “ Practical 
Observations,” &c. . ; 

OM@OPATHIC DOCUMENTS; 
being the Basis of Homaopathy in its reformed and no 

longer mystical state. . 
2. Constipation, and the Diseases connected 

with it. 

3. Cutaneous Diseases treated Homeopathi- 





° 
& 


ly. 

“Dr. Broackes’ Works are written with very considerable abi- 

lity, and display great acquirement research, and are therefore 

well calculated to explain the present notions of the most rational 

and philosophic of the disciples of Hahnemann.”—Bristol Mirror. 
London: Thomas Hurst, 5 St. Paul's Churchyard; J. Bailliére, 

219 Regent Street; Peiham Richardson, 23 Cornhill; and may 

be had of the Author, 27 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 





8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. eee ‘i 
ESEARCHES on the DEVELOPE- 
MENT, STRUCTURE, and DISEASES ofthe TEE tH 
By ALEXANDER NASMYTH, F.L.S. F.G.5. 
Member of the Roya! College of Surgeons, and Fellow of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 
The First Part contains a full account of the recent very inte- 
ing Mi pic I igati of Retzius, Purkinje, Mueller, 
&c. illustrated by numerous Steel Engravings. , 
London: John Churchill, Priaces Street, Soho. 





Part First, illustrated with beautiful Woodcuts, 8vo. price Re. 

YLEMENTS of BRITISH ENTOMO- 

LOGY, containing a Systematic Description of all the 

Genera, and a List of all the Species, of British Insects, with 
their Natural History. ‘ 

By W. E. SHUCKARD, Esq. 
Member of the Entomological Society of London. 
To be completed in Three Parts, to appear every Three Months. 
London: H, Bailliere, 219 Regent Street. 


i ini i ‘1. of 
Price 2s. 6d, containing Twenty-four Illustrations, Part y 
GENERAL OUTLINE of the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM, 
By Professor RYMER JONES. , 
This Work will comprise in one volume, the structure anc 


{ economy of every class of living beings, and their adaptations to 


normal schools is on 


the circumstances in which they are severally destined to exist. 

he principles of Zoological arrangement will be developed, and 
in order to r the werk as intelligible as possible to unscien- 
tifie readers, a Glossary of Yechnical Terms will be zuppiied in 


elading Part. 
"John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
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y 8 _ 108 Figures, price 3s. 6d. plain, 9s. coloured 
oem 3s. 6d. in royal 8vo. No. XXII. of 7 


NDEX “ENTOMOLOGICUS ; 
jete Ill logue of the Lepidoy 
tain. 
of Great Britain, |W. ood, F.R.S. and F.L.S 
Author of “ Index ‘Testaceologicus,” &e. 

This Work contains all the known Species of the Moths and 
Butterflies of Great Britain. Any separate Number may now be 
had. Iso an Index of all the Species (1944), printed on purpose 
for labelling Collections, price 2s. 6d. 

W. Wood, 39 Tavistock Stecet, Covent Garden. 


or a com- 


Insects 











Price 1s. 
EAFNESS SUCCESSFULLY 


TREATED, by clearing out the Passages leading from 
ihe Throat to the Ear; as satisfactorily shewn in a Report of 
the Institution for Curing Diseases of the Ear, 32 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly. 

With Notes and cae 
By JAMES V vA ARSLEY, Esq. M-R.C.S., 
And Surgeon to the Institution. 
Pablished by Nisbet, and Co., Berners Street; and sold at the 
Institution, for its benefit. 





With Map and Plates from the Author's Sketches, 8vo. 18s. 
NAPT. WILBRAHAM’S TRAVELS in 
Georgia, Caucasus, Erzeroum, and on the Shores of the 


Caspian. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





With Plates, and an entirely new aap by John Arrowsmith, 
8v0. 


UENOS AYRES, and the PROVINCES 
FLA PL. 
" By Sir WOODBINE PARISH, K.C.H. 
Many Years H.M. Chargé d’Affaires in that Republic. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








With 22 Plates and 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's Sketches, 
royal 





N EXCURSION in ASIA MINOR. 
By CHARLES FELLOWS, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Fasciculus Six, price 5s. ing Four b ifully 





coloured = of 


T R. ROBERT WILLIS’S ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS of DISEASES of the SKIN. 
To be completed in T'wenty Parts, and will appear Monthly. 
London: H. Bailliere, 219 Regent Street. 





NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
On Thursday, June 27, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A DIARY in ERICA. 
By Capt. MARRYAT, 
Author of “* Peter Simple,” &c. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 








In square 16mo. price 2s, 6d. cloth edges, 


sae QUEEN BEE; or, a Féte to the 


Blossoms. 
By M. A. WARD. 
London: Simpkin, SS and wom — Pocock, Library, 
Bridge Street 


MMORTALITY . . "Fon, in Six Books, 
Dedicated to the Friends of Liberty, Political and Mental ; 
embracing the Past, the Present, and the Future. With darin 
Thoughts, = to be told in Prose, and new and strong rational 
Evidence of Immortality. 
John Hearne, 81 Strand. 





ice 6s. cloth, elegant, ™ 
HE DUKE: s of NORMANDY, from the 
Time of Rollo to the Expulsion of King Johan, by Philip 
Augustus of France. With an Appendix, containing a Descrip- 
tion of the ‘Tapestry of Bayeux, a Dist of the — Barons who 
fought at Hastings, and the Prophecy of Merlin 
By JONATHAN DUNCAN, Esq, B. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City; 
and Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 
P oO E M 
By JOHN HANSON, 
Relfe and Fietcher, 17 Cornhill. 


"REPLY TO ge rey oe J. H. NEWMAN. 


T= OXFORD. ‘DIVINES NOT MEM. 


BERS of the iT D, of A ya 


S. 


Of Mellington, Author i “ Thoughts of the Times ;” 
Being a Keply to the Rev. J. H. Newman's “ Lectures on 
tomanism and Popular Protestantism.” 
Longman, Orme, and Co. 


A® INQ UIRY. eo thee MORBID 

oa of DEFICIENCY of FOOD, chiefly with 

reference to their Occurrence amongst the Destitute Poor; also, 
Practical Observations on the Treatment of such Cases. 
CHARD BARON HOWARD, M.D. 

Physician to the Ardwick and Ancoats Dispensary; formerly 
Resident Medical Officer at the Poorhouse, Manchester, 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Taylor and Walton. 
Manchester: George Simms, Exchange Street. 


By order of the Oriental Translation Committee. 
8vo, 1 


, 
RACTICAL PHILOSOPHY of the 
MUHAMMADAN PEOPLE, viewed in Connexion with 
the European. A Translation of one of the Eastern Peripatetics, 
with Parallels, a and References to the original Greek. 
By W. F. THOMPSON, Esq. of the ey Civil Service. 
Parbury and Allen, Leadenhall Street. 





3 vols. post 8vo. 


YHE GENTLEMAN of the OLD 


ne 
y G. P. R. JAMES, Esq, 
Author of « The “Gipsy,” “The Robber, * «The Book of 
the Passions,” &c, 

There is not a writer of the day more competent to portray 
the ‘fine old English gentleman’ of bygone times, than Mr. 
James; and rarely, ifever, has he provet himself more success- 
ful than in the volumes before us,”—Court Journal, 

London: eee Orme, and Co, 


Post 8vo. iD. » pri 
ESTMORELAND and. CUMBER. 
LAND DIALECTS, illustrated in Dialogues, Poems, 
Songs, and Ballads, by various Native Authors, in those Dialects, 
now first coll with ane ive Glossary of Words peculiar 











In 8vo. price Is. the Third Series of 
») tl A IN S E ONS. 
Contributors to the ** Tracts for the Times.” 
“nanan, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
Lately published, 
_™ First and Second Series, price 1s. each. 


I. 
LAIN and PRACTICAL SERMONS on 
Sea the 13th, lth, 15th, 16th, and 17th Chapters of St. John’s 





By the Rev. JOSEPH JONES, M.A. 
Of Newchure 
8vo. 10s, Gd, cloth boards. 


The Remon of Prayers. 
By T. Goodwin, D.D. 
A new edition, on printed, 3s, Gd. cloth, 


y 
The Whole W ele of Bishop Hall. — 
» new edition, revised and c: » with id 
Additions, Indices, &e. 
12 vols. er cloth boards, 7/, 4s. 
Vol. XII, in a few days. 
A few Copies of ao ‘Peace of Rome have been published 
Separately, price 6s. to complete former editions. 
Oxford: D.A. Talboys; and 113 Fleet Street, 


ue, 


1 vol. 8¥0. 168. 


OTHER LITERAL TRANSLATIONS, WITH NOTES. 
Sophocles, &vo. 15s. —Euripides’ Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissx, 
and Medea, 8vo. 5s. Gd.—Euripides’ Hippolytus and Alcestis, 8vo. 
ii 6d.— Aristophanes’ Vlutus and the Frogs, 8vo. &.—Aristotle’s 
hetoric, with Hobbes’ Analysis, 8vo. 14s.—Cockman’s Cicero's 
ces, 12m. 54.—Cicero on the Nature of the Gods, 8vo. 8s.— 
Livy, Books XX I- a 2 vols, Bvo. 18¢.—Aristophanes, com- 
Plete, 2 vols, Bvo. 1, 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys; and 113 Fleet Street, London. 





ANNALS and HISTORY of TACI. 


US. A new and literal English Version, Complete in 





to both Counties. 


PECIMENS of the YORKSHIRE DIA. 


LECT, with a Glossary, Post 8vo, price 1s. 


IBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST of all the 


Works on the Provincial Dialects of England. Post 8vo. 


price ls. 
ROSE and PEGGE’S GLOSSARY of 


Provincial and Local Words used in England. Pest 8vo. 
elegantly printed, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


OHN NOAKES and MARY STYLES; 
a humorous Poem in the Essex Diatect. By C, Clark, Bag. 
of Great Totham Hall. Post 8ve. price 3. 
and COURT. 


XMOOR SCOLDING 

SHIP, in the Propriety of Exmoor (Devonshire) I an- 

guage, with Notes and a Glossary. Post 8vo. 12th edition, price 
ls. 


Gd. 
*_* A new List of 1300 valuable and carious Second-hand 
Books may be had gratis 
London: J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton ‘Street, Soho. 





Price 7s. 6d. demy 8vo0.; “oe —_ ~ a or 22s. 6d. 4. eopertal 
8v0. 


, 
A SUPPLE MENT ‘to “the HISTORY of 
BRITISH FISHES, 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. F.Z.S. &e. 

This Susplement contains about Thirty Species new to Britain, 
which the author has derived from various sources since the pub- 
lication of the Work, some of which are also new to Ichthyology. 
A Figure of each = — and an equal number of Vignette or 
Anatomical Tail-p 

The original Work, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 2. 8s. may still 
be had. 


By the same Author, 

A Paper on the Growth of the Salmon in 
Fresh Water. With Six coloured Iflustrations of the Fish of the 
natural size, exhibiting its character and exact appearance at 
varjous stages during the first I'wo Years. 

, : 

No. XIII. of Mr. Yarrell’s History of Brit- 

ish Birds, erin 2e. 6d. will be published July 1st. 
John Van Voorst, l Paternoster Row. 





jIERS, 
In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


SIX YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 


ALGIERS. 
By MRS. BROUGHTON. 


Dedicated, by special permission, to Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


M®: 


Narrative of the Veyages of H. M. § 
Adventure and Beagle. 
By Captains King and Fitzroy, and Charles Darwin, Faq. 
8 vols. 8vo. with Maps, C ap ee to upwards of Sixty Illustrations 
y Landseer, &c, 
I. 
Cranmer. 
By a Member of the Roxburghe Club, 
Ill. 
The Conclusion of 
The Diary of the Times of George IV. 
Being vols. 111, and IV. comprising numerous curious and inte- 
resting Letters of Queen Caroline, the Princess Charlotte, &c. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, June 14. 


COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS, 


8 vols. 


qv. 
Fair Rosamond ; 
Or, the Days of King Henry II. 


y 
Author of * Royston Gower,” &c. 3 vols. 


a ready, 


My Adventures duing the late War. 
Comprising a Narrative of Shipwreck, Captivity, Escapes from 
French Prisons, oe — 1804 to 1827. 

By t. D. H. O'Brien, RN. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


| | 
The Lion; a Tale of the Coteries, 
3 vols. 
Ill. 
Des Idées Napolé oniennes. 
Par le Prince Napoléon Louis Bonaparte. 8vo. 
Henry Coiburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


8 New Burlington Street, June 14. 


R. BENTLEY has just published 
the following NEW BOOKS :— 


1. 
A Summer in Andalucia, 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, with IMustrations 
« The most stri — characteristic book ote travels that has 
recently issued from the press,”"—Spectator. 


e 2d omen, revised, of 
The History. of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella the Catholic of Spain. 
By William H. Prescott, Req. 
8 vols. Bvo. boand, with Portraits of Columbus, Cardinal Xime- 
nes, Gonsalvo de Cordova, and (now first added) Ferdinand and 


. Ill. 
Torres Vedras ; 
an Stories of Wellington's Campaigns. 
A Companion to the *‘ Stories of Waterloo.” 


By J. G, Millingen, M.D. 
Surgeon te the Ferces, &c, 3 vols. 


The History “4 the Navy of the United States, 
J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” = ergy Rover,” “ Homeward 
2 vols. 8vo. Sunnis with Portraits, 


v. 
Memoirs of the Courts of Queen Elizabeth 


and King James I. 

By Bishop Goodman. 
Comprising the History of his Own Time. 
Edited by J. 8, Brewer, M.A. 

2 vols. Sve. with Portrait. 


New Works just ready, 


I. 
Hamilton King. 
. H. Barker, Esq. 
Author of * Tough Varna Land and Sea Tales,” &c, 
8 


il. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with * 
Travels in North America, 
During the Vears 1834, 35, and 36, 

Including a Summer Residence with the! Pawnee Tribe of In- 
dians, in the remote Prairies of the Missouri, and a Visit to Cuba 
and the Azore Islands. 

y the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





Publisher in rdinary to Her Majesty, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
On TUESDAY, rue 18rn or JUNE. 





THE ENTIRE STOCK AND COPPERPLATES 
Of this magnificent Work will be submitted to Public Auction, on the 18th June, by Mr. SOUTHGATE, 22 Fleet Street, London, 


PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


From Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A.; Engraved under the Superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH ; 
With Descriptive and Historic Illustrations by H. E. LLOYD, Esq. 


The Work was published in 2 vols. Royal Quarto, at Sixteen Guineas; Imperial Quarto, at Twenty-four Guineas; Imperial Quarto, India Proofs, at Thirty-six Guineas (only 
seven for sale); Royal Folio, India Proofs, at Sixty Guineas; Royal Folio, India Proofs and Etchings, at Seventy-two Guineas (only four for sale). : 


Names of Places. Counties, 
Rievaulx A +++» Yorkshire. 
Lancaster, from the Aqueduct Bridge- - Lancashire. 
Dartmouth Cove . evonshire, 
Bolton Abbey --++++++++++ oeeceeeeees Yorkshire. 
Colchester ---+reseseseeeserseeeceees ESSEX, 

Fall of the Tees --+-+++-++ te eeeeerees Yorkshire. 
Richmond - --++++++++++ Yorkshire. 
Launceston «+-e+sees sees eeeeeeeeee+Cornwall, 
Bernard Castle -----+ eeeeee 


Saltash ceccccecces eeeeee 


eee eeeeee 


-+-Cornwall. 
++ Suffolk. 
++ Suffolk. 
+-Kent. 
-Northumberland. 
- Denbighshire. 
- Devonshire. 
-Cornwall. 
++ Devonshire. 
-- Lancashire. 
++ Yorkshire. 
-- Wiltshire. 
-South Wales, 
Devonshire. 
Yorkshire. 


Valle Crucis Abbey ----++- 
Buckfastleigh Abbey ------+-- 
Entrance to Fowey Harbour - 


Stone Henge 

Hampton Court Palace 
Devonport and Dock Yar 
Dunstanborough Castle . 
Carisbrook Castle --++++- -+Hampshire. 
COWES «seer cece eccnereeereeaseencene Hampshire. 


One of the most important series of Engravings that has ever yet been undertaken, has been recently completed. 


List of Views contained in the Work: 


Names of Places. 
Stamford «---+++see- Corerecccsee . 
Alnwick Castle-----. cecccccce 
Holy Island «--+++++++++++ 
Stonyhurst 
Winchelsea 
Trematon Castle 
St. Mawes ----+--- esse 
Walton Bridge 
Ludlow Castle --- 
Folkestone 
Tynemouth Priory- 
Gosport orcceces 
Windsor Castle 
Eton College --- 

Bedford 

Pembroke Castle -+++--++--++ 
Richmond Hill and Bridge - 
Malvern Abbey and Gate - -- 


eee eeee ieee 


see eeee 


Salisbury 
St. Catherine's Hill 
th: 


Ashby de la Zouch 
Warwick Castle 
Kenilworth Castle 
Brinkburn Priory 
‘Tamworth Castle 
Ely Cathedral -- 
Blenheim House 





Castle Upnor ‘ 
Langhorne Castle -+++++++++ 


Counties. 


- Lincolnshire. 
++» Northumberland. 
-- Northumberland, 
- - Lancashire. 
+ -Sussex. 
-Cornwall. 
-Cornwall. 


-Buckinghamshire. 
-Bedfordshire. 
«Pembrokeshire. 
--Surrey. 
++ Worcester. 
++ Devonshire. 


Wiltshire. 


-++Kent. 
+ -Caermarthenshire. 





Names of Places. 
Coventry «+resesseseee eee 
Nottingham --- 

Carew Castle 

Pass of Penmaen Mawr. 
Christ Church College .--- 
Arundel Castle and Town- 
Llandberis Lake 

Leicester Abbey --- 
Caernarvon Castle - 
Dudley 

Boston: +--+ 

Ullswater --- 

Bevis Castle - 

Worcester 

Lianthony Abbey 

Long Ships Lighthouse, 
Beaumaris +++++++++e0% . 
Lyme Regis -- 

Harlech Castle 

Flint Castle - 

Lowestoffe - - 


Winander Mere 
Whitehaven -.-- 
Crickieth Castle 


Rochester, Stroud, and Chatham --- 


Chain Bridge over the Tees 


Counties. 


-Caernarvonshire. 

- Leicestershire. 

-Caernarvonshire. 

- Worcestershire. 

- Lincolnshire. 

-Cumberland. 

«Montgomeryshire, 

- Worcestershire, 
Monmouthshire. 
Cornwall. 


--Isle of Anglesea. 
+ Dorsetshire. 
--Merionethshire. 


- North Wales. 
Suffolk. 
Caermarthenshire. 
Cumberland, 
Denbighshire. 
Durham, 
Westmoreland. 


+ «Cumberland. 


Caernarvonshire. 
-Kent. 
Yorkshire. 


Richmond Terrace «.+++++++eee8s eee -Surrey. 
St. Michael’s Mount «+++++++++ +e++e-Cornwall, 


Views in England and Wales, from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner. 


In the vastness of its enterprise, and in the enormous 


outlay which it has required to sustain it, this magnificent work more resembles one of those Galeries Royales executed under the control, and supported by the resources, of a 
despotic and princely government, than the unaided speculation of a private citizen. 


It was published in Twenty-Four Parts, each of which contained Four Plates, elaborately and admirably engraved by the first artists : among whom Messrs. Miller, Allen, 


R. Wallis, 
person pos: 
state 


~ volumes a prominent position in his library, and regard them as one of its most important, most interesting, and most ornamental features. 
‘o declare that TURNER is the Claude of existing artists, is perhaps scarcely a suflicient panegyric, for he has many qualities which his great predecessor wanted, Nor 


could, probably, the converse of this affirmation, if hi 
his modern rival does not also b 
valley, or a vast expanse of moor wholl 


and of quays, with a background of ancient houses, he 


made from the consummate art and accuracy with which he portrays them. On the sea or the river—the lake or the marsh—amid the forest and the brake—in the dar’ 
on the sunny plain—in tempest and calm—night and day—the crimson tints of evening, or the silvery light of the moon—TuRNER is equally successful in catching th 
all its distinctive features and charms, 


the scene, magically conveyii 


azarded 


illmore, W. R. Smith, Goodall, Horsburg, Radclyffe, Kernot, Jeavons, Varrall, Higham, Fisher, Redaway, Brandard, &c. are eminently conspicuous. Every 
sessing the slightest pretensions to a knowledge of the Fine Arts, should, consistently with a correct appreciation of Pictorial Embellishments, assign to these two 


» be maintained ; for it might be impossible to prove that the ancient painter had one merit in his vocation which 
It “— however, generally be asserted that TuRNeEr is an artistof unrivalled excellence in the present day. Whether he depicts a fertile 
devoid of foliage, the most noble ruin of a stately castle surrounded by every scenic accessory, or the most plebeian forge in the dirtiest 


manufacturing town, with no adjuncts but dingy walls and massive volumes of heavy smoke, he equally elevates and dignifies his subjects. In the representation of shipping 


uliarly excels; and the old cathedral seems to have been at once his birth and dwelling-place, if an te dar is to be 


je or 
jt of 


But a specific enumeration of all his excellences as an artist would comprise every inanimate object, whether natural or artificial. Without, therefore, further particularity, 
it may, in conclusion, be boldly asserted, that few works of art have ever presented greater claims to the patronage of a large mass of the community than ‘* The England and 


Wales” of J. M. W. TuRNER. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF COPIES AND COPPERPLATES 


SELECT VIEWS IN GREECE, 


Comprised in Sixty-four Plates, engraved in the best Line Manner, from Drawings by the late H. W. WILLIAMS, Esq., author of “ Travels 
in Italy, Greece,” &c. With Classical Illustrations. 


The Work was originally published in Twelve Parts, forming Two Volumes, Imperial Octavo; also in Royal Quarto, with India Proofs, 
and Imperial Quarto, India Proofs before the Letters. 


THE REMAINING PROOF-IMPRESSIONS OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR, 


FOR THE YEARS 1829 TO 1834 INCLUSIVE. 
Edited by A.A. WATTS, Esq. 
COMPRISING 





In Imperial Quarto, India Proofs. 

100 Sets of the six years, consisting of 68 Plates each; 

125 Sets of the last four years, consisting of 48 Plates each; 
109 Sets of the last two years, consisting of 20 Plates each : 


And in Colombier Quarto, India Proofs before the Letters, 
59 Sets of the six years; 
7 Sets of the last four years ; 
16 Sets of the last two years ; 
Also a quantity of Odd Impressions of both sizes. 


These ILLUSTRATIONS are from the pencils of many of the most distinguished Artists of the present day, and the burins of the most eminent Engravers. 
*," Catalogues may be had of Mr. SourHGaTE ; to whom Commissions may be forwarded. 
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